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Geneml Vacancies — 


Director of 
Literature 

The Director of Literature is responsible for the development 
end Implementation ol the Arts Council's policy lor Literature 

The poaitron requires knowledge of a wide range of literary 
activity, managerial ability and skill In handling individuals end 
committees. Tho Department’s work includes issues 
con rowed with education and the literature of non-western 
cultures. 

The appointment is initially fora period of 5 yonra with the 
possibility ol on extension nl the end of that lime. 

Salnrywlllvo nil a scnlolrom E15,783-C20.fl30pernnnum, 
and Hi u Cnuncl l has n ri on-cnnlribulory ponsion scheme. 

Fora job description and application form please contact 
the Pcrsonnol Department, 

105 Piccadilly, London W1V0AU. 

Tel: 01-6299495 Ext. 286. Closing date for 

receipt ot applications: i 2th December 1088. J, 


ThfA rtsOmncU welcomes npplinitions 
from all tuitions of the Community 
n’fianllens of, raw, valour, vthn ir 
vr n utii umf origins, man hit status . 
sex, sejant oricnhittnns. tl isabihty 
nr n ’liptutts hrltefs. 




Sales & Auctions 


^Phillips’ 


Thursday 11 December at 2pm 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 

& 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


William BccMoid. Arnold Bennett. Robert Browning, Robert Burra. 

Un< luding verse -lei ler and drafts of letters). Charles Dickens 
C. LDodgsor. Lord Alfred DourI as, George Eliott. D. H. Lawrence, 
TTRoma* Percy.G. B. Sbnv A. C. Swinburne. Oscar Wilde. William 
. WordswOrtK. James l, Charted lb Abraham L Incotn: C.G.Gordoa 
• David Livmi^stone.T.E.Laiwrencetsenre to ft. A. Montana. British .. 

Consul at Aleppo). Sir Winston ChurchlDf including fragments of 
. deapalch from Pretoria, 18991. William Lyon Mackenzie King it o the 
. idem Irene RooVe), teller* from theHadhramauL 1937-38. volume 
containing the oath* of allegiance, signed by the Inhabitant* of the 
Island of Grenada. 1736: early diary of a visit Iq Nagasaki, 1859: 

U milypapc is of trim Basket!, printer; naval military and aeronautical 
. material; paper* relating to slavery, rare recording of jarpes Joyce 


read ing Anna L'rlaPlamWfi, etc. 

Viewing: three days prior and morning of sale. 
Illustrated catalogue: £4 (£ 4.50 by post! ! 
Enquiries: Jane Flower or - . 

Paul Penn-Simkfns, ext. 357 . 

7 Blenheim SbeetNewBond Street London VV1Y0A5. 
Telephone: 01-629 6602. 


LONDON TARIS NEW YORK GENEVA BRUSSELS 

.£if‘Vl« ..InMolftr. t&tlJ’.l/JkiojJ. ri 

• Viriiii .-fib V.iiIk O f Hf .1nl>.<nir. 


Fellowships. 


University of 
Camliriciftc 

IniiiJiv 1,1 I'ntillsli 

A|>|)IIi'(i 1 Ii»iih <ir« (nvlrml l«»r 
tin* fullowlri'l VlHltlliia lul- 
■■j vvhlil !■!> iciinblt- •liirlllil Hi" 
urjiilL-ml' ill ji-iir 1*187—88: 

JUDITH E. 
WILSON 
VISITING 
FELLOWSHIPS 

mi- vmiiiiiii Fniitiw ahull 

i>l tin, i- huvn luiii Hiil,HtniiM,il 
,i\|ii<i'ioiiro In drum'll l<- |jro- 
i In ■■linn, tin pliivwrliilit. ill rot'- 
ll,!'. ix-iiilii! it »>r iii-tor, III 

■ licatri*. ijur-ni. film, nidlti, or 
■ili'vlHltiii. ur *,111111 In* n linn - 

■ itlmi writer Tn nny utlior 
llloi.iry f . Tlic li'inin* ill 
llin VIaMIiih Fi'llotvtllln will 
■it ■ i'oiiiI I y bn fiir i, mi of two 
IJflltnrnlty ter ms. 

JUNIOR 
JUDITH E. 
WILSON 
VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP 


Books & Prints 
continued 


FOR YOUR STATESIDH BOOK 

Nauds. write or phono: 
BOOK CALL, e/o New Ca- 
naan Bo oka ho n. 59 fclni S t, . 
Now Caiman CT 06840 USA. 
203-966 5470. Mall orders 
welcome 

AMERICAN On t-or- Print. 
Fr,*i, sem-rh. Sterling cliuauea 
uci pplod . Brnniinn Books, 
Box 9003. Suit Lake City. 
Lltnh 84100, Ufi A • 

UNIVERSITY I'rr-MH hnukn 
from Am, -ri* ii and Britain ura 
nmll able trnm Uiilverslty 
f'rnss Uoiiks. 13 Brunswick 
Ci'iitr,*. Liiiiflon IVflN l A l ; . 
Ti*l (Oil '278 6381. Alsu mull 
iii'iinr. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 

Catalonur 3 uvullnble on rn- 
qiluttt. Hartley Moor lit Hi Hr* 
Books, 142 Potnrsliuin Rrt.. 
Rlrlimond. Surrey. 

ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rarn mill alit-cif- 
prlnl books. Catalogues 
nvnllubla David Lnmmi Ltd. 
13 Suffolk Itund. London 
6 \V 1 3 9NB: Tel: 01-748 

0354. 

HO OKS E ARCH any book, no 
ran. 310 Cliurrh Ruuil. Ear- 
Iry, Ri-ndlnu 107.34) 61793. 


Aimllc-uiitN aliuuld iiui'innl ly In* 

New Books. 


I'nr 11187— H8. upi'lii utkNia Urn 
Invlti'd ri'illll |ini,|ili: win, Iiiivi- 
m I'litlv finliiii'ki'il mi i iirnri' i i 
iih iiliiHw- ivrl furs In mi v 
llii'i'iirv m l. I iiilinr iliiio <iru- 
mu. Uni li iiiii'f nl Hu- .liinliir 
VlHltimi I i'll**\vslil|i will lin fur 
lun nr Ihrrn University terms. 

icmh Visit Inn Fallows will 
bn Hxoi'ilrii to rt-nlile In Cnni- 
liriih.ir diirlnu t In* umiulnt- 
incuts in ill lu wmk with 
iiiidi-nirudiinti's In ilia 
Fui'ii It v. - 

Further iiifiirinutlcm nitty bn 
ubtuiilud from Miss n M liar- 
rlion, Man ix-tiirv. .1 nd ll h E. 
Wilson Fund. Faculty of En- 
uiisli. II West Hiiuil. t'eru- 
In-ltlni*. c:il3 *)I)P. to whom 
uppl lent Inns, rontnliilnij a mr- 
i-Il-iiIuiii vlllto. sliuu It I In, .sunt 
hy.3 Jammiy 1087. Auplicmits 
should clearly nlulii tvliatlier 
tlicv wish to ba cunsldarnd lor 
bnth posts or for only one or 
thorn. Any correspond unco 
should nnikr rltrnr to wlilrh 
liutl It rerei-s. 


Librarians 


St Paul’s School 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invltud farm 
qualified Librarians with 
appruprlnte experlcnio. 

Hours negotlabla. hut full- 
time, or near rull-llma. durlnn 
school farms. 

Apply. Including curricu- 
lum- vltan, to ths Bursar. SI 
Paul's School. Lonsdale 
Hoad. Barnes. Loudon SWIJ 
9JT. train whom further de- 
tails nra available. 


Books & Prints 

Bibliography & Bookbinding 
, English Book 5 before 1850 

Free Uals available monthly 
from Anthony W. Laywood, 
Knlpton, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 


KLCNBTT 


.WORLDWIDE 


ROOK SERVICE. An o/p and 
rare UOok saarr-h service 30-F 
4n- U.S., how hoard in 
U.K. Personal attention. 
Free tlearrh 1 , Fruit kham 
Cutts... Mark Cross. E. Bus- 
g|* TN6 SPBTol. FVotherf lo^d 


CLASSIFIED 
LINAGE ] 
ADVERTISEMENTS | 

* TopfacoaNnagoi * Payrivonlonl'eceipldf' | 
advertfaemonlpteaso Iwofco. j. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT FORM 


N«me - ...... Wno .. — J...’.. r 


TEXT (Blobk capitals) ; 


RllhithofOfJB • 
provided 

* Rates C 2 p«fftne 

f+VATUKofllyJ, 




-* Copydaadtine is Friday . 
forpubRoattqndia-. 
toltowjng Friday 




★ Min 3 tines approx 4 *BoxNinnbm_ 

words porUrw faotlltlesC2.dO. 

V U M w Ittetdi twtWtd'ip R mt twi mi MeAsMA 


T • Send to: Colin f arris, Times Literary Supplement, V 
i Pyfwy Hoi«e, St John’s Lane, 

: , London ECIH4BX . 


LEARNING II V HEART, tin 
I llil«tl i'll I i-«l HU t 111 ildtl v |ii ii- 
ilui'i'd lor Tin- SimiiII Hi IiiioI in 
l>i*vun. In* lint*-** now iim'inH 
ItV II. 9. THOMAS. KATH- 
LEEN n AIN E. GARY .HNY li- 
cit - GEORGE MACKAY 
nrujvvN. »Avm gas- 

COYNE. JEREMY REE11 and, 
many utlmrs. Dnluxi* 1 1 in I toil 
talllliiiis <,l 175 in, lies <80pi* 
lurna furmnti handprinted til 
FI vn Sniitiir* I'rnss In Finn 
III ml hi ii plus tllpi'ini*. £60. 
I’rnsporluN. orders and trnila 
ml i|iilrl«n: Srlliinlui liar Brink 
Sarvlci*. Furil Hiiusn. Hart- 
IiiiiiI. Illdniord. Dnvoii. 

NEW FROM BRISTOL CLAS- 
SICAL PRESS: Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a Lltarary Portrait, 
at). II . A . Mason, 352pp. 0 
86303 086 8 £31.00 clotll, 0 
9065 15 65 3 £9,90 paper. 
Dryden's Aennld fa aolectian 
with commentary!, ad. Rnbln 
Suworby, 232 pp. 0 86292 

238 3 £17.95 cloth, 0 86292 
083 5 £7.95 pepor. 

READ Colin Wilson's "Ths 
Criminal Mind of Kerl Marx" 
In "Lodostur", £ 1-20 post- 
free from sunrlunry I'rans, 
Nash House, Fishponds 
flood. London SW17. 


Announcements 


; , All-ttdVvlteemen(ig 
•are subject to the \ 
e6ndft|ons of j 
accent ahca^orTirtiei 
Newspapers Lid, ; 

. .. copies dr which ak*e; 
:■ .available bh requesfi 


Publishing & 
EditoriaLl 


IDEAS FOR MAGAZINES A 

iniijur I'K iiiiIjIIsIiIiiii nim- 
punv wunls unod Idi'iis Tor 
nnw inuiiM/lnuH. II vim Iihvh u 
lirliilil filoii far u inuun/hi*' of 
any tvpe < (iiitm t us. Your 
Idmi ruulil cum you lilu 
inunc y. Wrlln to [’lilllp 
DuvIom. B.M.P.C. Atlniln 
Hiiiisu, 66-73 SIkh- Liiiii*. 
London EC4. 


Holiday/ 

Accommodation 


■WMl*. M 55W KSSr L £7o 

par week, all amenities. — 
apply 17a New Kent Road,. 
London 8E1. Tel: 01-703 4T75. 


"MODERN THREE BEDROOM. 

two bath Ituiisn mi C'liiitenu" 
“«*Ntnte, svvlniiiilnn pool and 
tennis. Low rnnt. For" 
“Aondeinh- or Author fami- 
ly. I 0 moulliN pur yrnr. " “P. 
Caron, 3H1 IS Thualln/ 
Voyrins, Isnrr. Frunin." 


Personal 


SALARIED PERSONS »n»„ 
j:?A NB Ltd, Loans fromVaal 
£300 urcimed same day % 
soi urlly rixmired. Far wrii.. 
quote upply 175 Regent StTM 
London Wl. 01-^34 Wfi' 


Business Service^ 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Uti 
CIENTLY end pror',,| n '„ i 
on electronic T/W, Draft qp 
cassette. Carol 0 1 -5l28 7l 74 ^ 


© TIMES NEWSPAPEHS 
LIMITED 1986 

Piibllahed by Times Nnw^niptra 
Limited. P.O. Box 7, SOOUrsy'iInn 
Road. London WCIX BEZ. Ena. 
land, and primed by Northampieg 
Mercury Co. Ltd. Uppor Maunk 
Northampton NN1 311(1. Friday 
Novuinhor 2R. 1986. n«sl stored Hi 
news paper at llio Tost Office, ISSN 
0307-66 IX. 


TLS Crossword No 45 

A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
December 12. Entries should be sent to TLS Crossword, Prion- 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The winner of 
Crossword No 44 is A. R. Esau, The Bungalow, Ludyovc. 
Wokingham, Berlcs RG11 3AB. 


Periodicals 

DEADPAN. A review of the 
development and aathorlne 
momentum In Images from 

B ve painting* to the cinema. 

ml ted edition, letterpress. 
80 tlppad-ln olates. sllpcaae 
etc. Prospectus from A. La- 
nyait, 18 Pnrmors Meadow. 
Newlyn. Cornwall. 


ACUMEN MAGAZINB. first 
four Issues available. Inter- 
views with Elisabeth Jen- 
nings,- Ken Smith, Derek 
Stanford, John Heeth- 
Stubbs, plus poems, eeseys, 
reviews. Orders to Patricia 
Oxley. 6 The Mount, Furzo- 
ham, Brlxham, S. fiovon; 
laopp, £1.75 per Issue. 

OUTPOSTS Poetry Quarterly 
Is novy published In easocla- 
tlon with the Hippopotamus 
Press. We welcome now sub- 
scriptions and submissions to 
the magazine. Please note our 
■tew editorial address; 36 
Cedar Road. Sutton, Surrey 
SM2 500. 



Across 

1 Edward’s queen, something of 
h hcad-hunlcr? (8) 

6 Youthful, like Mulcaster or 
George. (6) 

9 Supervla has lost It, the shell- 
shaped organ. (6) 

10 Headless fabulist about to call 
Tor ail oyster. (8) 

11 William, authority on trains In 
and out of German capital. (8) 

12 Hands on hips, Kipling charac- 
ter gets involved with Austro- 

. lion- (6) 

13' See 5 Down. 

14 Oh, Indy, ihy muddled slate 
reveals thde as Utopian, narra- 
ibr. (9) 

17 It was slovenliness, according 
to Mahler. (9) 

19 She searched in Ghandrapore, 
(5) 

22 River for Tarka - the bounder! 

., (6) . -.' ; . ... ; 

23 Azartah - he might have been a 
god.(8) 

24 Mlss Mcngles, that’s me. f work 
on, though afflicted with skin 
disease. (8) 

25 "All this is -rT-—r stuff, Mr 

Bro\va. Luckily our Resident 
has rid the country, of — . ’’ ‘ 

Comedians}. (6) 

iff My back Is surrounded by royal 
personages— like Thomus of 

■ ' Ereclcjounc. (6) .. 

27_ Kiplirig plcce foUows dijctOr to 
Iplk ipocting. vagueiy wahder- 
^ ; i. 

'' r ■■.; ■ 

|2 Beat Tamburlalne in hU rcla- 

■ ; lion; to God. : (7) ’ 


3 Support old-fashioned form 

pay increase. (9) , 

4 See articles we hate, m) < 

5 and 13 acroas. Dramatic pt£ 

figuring of the credit cam sjr 
tern. (I, 3, 3, 2, 3, 3, 5) . 

6 Bach has hiS cake and oam"- 

what a paint (8) • J 

7 I mulled it over, and spjjp 
understanding in P oc, ^ - . l ! *_ 

g “ , I wooed thee win mj, 

sword . ..." W dsum " 
Night's Dream). (9) 

• 13 Fictional PM, not of inefu 
dog breed. (2,7) 

15 Eliot Squire, experienced 
after-dinner drinking. W 

16 More tempestuous “ ’ 
Voyage Home's author, > hl11 
ruled. (8) 

18 Post mortem attentions w 
/ ’ French slave girl. (7) 

20 Stage signal for Sow 
' d6ath-seenc. (7) 

. 21 Caesar was overcome 
■ ... them? Quite the reverse! P'1 


Solution t o Cro5flWQ«l 
■ i I’d ^‘r I hJ 'a laTo^B 

mm ■ BP m B 

B mn,\ h iuTm i b 

BriTiffin n 
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TLS LISTINGS - A NEW SERVICE FOR ALL OUR READERS 



The Times Literary Supplement 

FRIDAY 5 DECEMBER 1986 No 4,366 80p 

John Golding: Cezanne and Zola 

The outlook for Mrs Aquino 
Lives: Arnold Toynbee, Emma Hamilton 
Pub bombings - time for a change in the law 


Bestsellers: Jeffrey Archer, James Clavell, 
Stephen King, Elmore Leonard 

The US book trade’s hardback millions 
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^Harvard 


The Times Literary. Supplement 


Agent Orange on Trial I — 

Mass Toxic Disasters in the I 

Courts I 

Peter H. Schuck 1 

The Vietnam war ended ten years I 
ago yet two million ex-soldiers I 
contend that the dying didn’t stop 1 
with the war but continues today I 
due to the use of the herbicide I 
Agent Orange. Indiscriminately I 
sprayed on the Vietnam jungle I 
jungles a generation ago, it has 1 
now caused cancers, birth defects I 
and other devastating illnesses. I 
This book is a dramatic rest aging I 
of the gigantic courtroom con- | 
frontations between two million I 
ex-soldiers, the chemical industry I 
and the federal government. f 
Belknap £2 1.25 Hardback I 

24Kpp 0-674-0 1025-6 j 

I Research Interviewing I 
Context and Narrative I 
Elliot G. Mishlcr I 

Interviews hold a prominent I 
place among the various research I 
methods in the social and | 
behavioural sciences. This book 1 
presents a powerful critique of | 
currents views and techniques I 
and proposes a new approach to I 
interviewing. At the heart of Mis- I 
liter's argument is the notion that I 
an interview is a type of dis- a 
course, a speech event. It is a I 
joint product, shaped and 1 
organized by asking and answer- I 
ing questions. | 

£16.95 Hardback 208pp I 

0-674-76460-9 I 

In Support of Families f 

Edited by Michael W. I 

Yogman & T. Berry Brazelton | 
Families today are experiencing I 
untold pressures and are I 
expected to shoulder enormous I 
burdens at a time when measures I 
for support are becoming scarcer. | 

This important book examines I 
the effects of stress on both chil- I . 
dren and parents and explores I 
various strategies for cop i ng. The § 
strength of the book lies in its | 

• integrated approach to a many- I 
sided problem. 1 

£21.25 Hardback 288pp 1 

0-674-44735-2 I 

Rights, Restitution and I 
Risk I 

Essays on Moral Theory I 
Judith Jarvjs Thomson | 

edited by William Parent I 

Moral theory, should be simple: 1 

• the moral theorist attends to I 
ordinary human action, to I 

explain what makes some acts | 
right, others wrong. Yet, no I 
moral theory that is simple I 

captures alt of the morally I 
i relevant facts. Tliomson’s essays I 
confront the most difficult I 
questions;. What is it to have a I 
moral right? What (s the I 

relation between the. I 

infringement of such : rights and I 
restitution? How is rights theory I 
to deal with .the imposition of I 
"risk? . I 

£25.50 Hardback 288pp I 

0-674-76980-5 . I 

£8,50 Paperback 0-674-76981-3 I 

1 . WWJ I 

H ARVARD I 

JJWVERSITV PRESS 
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^LS December 5 1986 ART 


A genius of the future 


Jo to Golding 

JOBNREWALO 

^"Thames and Hudson. £40. 

05000 917 1 4 

qv reissue of John Rewnld’s biography of 
C^ne, first published some fifty years ago 
and long out of print, has about it an air of 
celebration. Large but not cumbersome in for- 
mat it has been impeccably produced. It is 
livishly Illustrated and the colour plates are of 
outstandingly good quality, a large number of 
ilie works shown have never been reproduced 
before, and there is much that is new in the way 
of comparative material - old photographs, 
contemporary documents and so forth. The 
illustrations have been arranged to illuminate 
the narrative of the text and are grouped 
according to subject-matter in such a way that 
the artist’s development speaks for itself. 
There are the early portrait studies of family 
sod friends, vigorous, clumsy, but always 
psychologically truthful, giving way to mono- 
lithic studies of sitters seen as still life. Then 
come the wild, erotic bacchanals and bathing 
scenes which must have helped to convince 
many of Cezanne's youthful associates of bis 
genius because of their disturbingly crude in- 
tensity, but which also dismayed and repelled 
critics and the arbiters of the official salons : 
their rawness makes them look highly relevant 
to some of the products of neo-Expressionism. 

The contacts with Impressionism turned 
Ctanne into a true landscapist, and subse- 
quently led, through landscape, to the sublima- 
lioo of the nude bathers as they flow into the 
landscape backgrounds and the backgrounds 
back into them. A page spread of still lifes of 
the late 1870s affirms that it was perhaps in this 
genre that the full force of his genius made 
itself unequivocally felt for the first time. 
Throughout the 1880s the technique becomes 
increasingly assured and personal: even the 
most heavily worked canvases are informed by 
a quality of iridescence ancj transparency; the 
pictorial substructures have become rock-like, 
impregnable. The late still lifes and landscapes 
become more and more animate; the draperies 
and (he foliage become heavier and denser - 
they envelop and protect us. The contours of 
*he beloved Mont Sainte-Victolre become sof- 
ter, more breast-like. It is the story of radical 
but unruly gifts husbanded, but also of an artist 
transcending his limitations, turning them into 


strengths. 

This book began life as Ctzanne et Zola , 
published in 1936. As Professor Rewald began 
to amass his unique knowledge of French art in 
the second half of the nineteenth century he 
understandably turned his attention in- 
creasingly to the painter; but it is still the rela- 
tionship between the two men which, even 
more than the survey of Cezanne's develop- 
ment as an artist, provides the thread which 
holds the book together. It is a tale that has 
been often told, and its fascination is endless. 
There were the early halcyon days when, 
together with their friend Bailie, they roamed 
the countryside around Aix, a Virgllian idyll 
described best by Zola in his article on Musset, 
-who had replaced Victor Hugo as their idol. 
Afterwards there were the years of appren- 
ticeship and poverty in Paris, which must have 
confirmed Zola in seeing himself as an artist of 
the industrial and capitalist age and Clzanne in 
realizing that the urban scene was not for him. 
Then came Zola's enormous overnight success 
with the publication of L’Assommoir in 1878, 
and, in the years before this, his defence of 
Manet and the Impressionists, a defence which 
be saw as a duty to the misunderstood and 
attacked (although he didn’t understand or like 
their work all that much himself) and also 
perhaps as a challenge to his genius as a pol- 
emical journalist. As a youth he had believed 
in Cdzanne’s genius, in part at least because he 
sensed the uniqueness of his personality; and 
Cdzanne must have helped him to coin the 
famous phrase, in his Salon of 1866, that “une 
oeuvre d’art est un coin de la creation vu k 
travers d*un temperament". But as he himself 
became increasingly celebrated so he came to 
see Cezanne's art as unresolved, his talent un- 
realized. 

The two men loved each other and con- 
tinued to do so, and Cezanne was always wel- 
come in Zola’s apartment and at the house at 
Medan. But as Zola became ever more of a 
public figure and celebrity, C6zanne became 
increasingly introverted, turning in not only 
upon himself but upon Ills art. "Hie difficult 
aspects of Cezanne's character, his farouche, 
often violent outbursts, his increasing taci- 
turnity, his innocent, even childlike express- 
ions of humility and arrogance, these must 
have come to seem to his erstwhile mentor less 

romantic, less sympathetic, less revealing of 

the passionate personality in which he had 
once believed. 

The final break came with the publication of 
Zola’s L’Oeuvre in 1886. In it Cfaanne appears 


as Claude Lantier, the failed painter who even- 
tually hangs himself in front of the canvus 
which was to have been his masterpiece nnd 
which he realizes he can never complete. (The 
references to Balzac's Chef d'oeuvre inconmi, 
a work much admired by Clzannc, are more or 
less overt. ) Lantier is in fact a composite char- 
acter; in his notes Zola writes of him as "un 
Manet, un Cizanne drumalistf, plus prfes de 
Cdzanne", and contemporaries were aware of 
the fact that Zola put as much of himself into 
the character as into that of Lanlier’s writer 
friend Sandoz. Lantier had first put in an 
appearance in Le Ventre de Paris of 1873, and 
Cdzanne had not minded; he was touchy, even 
paranoid, but he had a sense of the approp- 
riateness of life being used as the raw material 
for art, and also a somewhat coarse sense of fun 
which probably allowed him to see the por- 
trayal of himself as a joke. Now, however, lie 
must have felt himself exposed, violated. 

And then the character of Lantier is so un- 
convincing (Laurent, the painter in Thdrise 
Raquln, a much earlier Zola novel, is in many 
ways more credible as a portrait of C6zanne). 
The fact that he is confounded at certain mo- 
ments with Manet (the first picture wc witness 
Lantier painting is Manet's “Ddjeuner sur 
1'herbc”) must hnve been painful; Manet was 
to remain to the end of his life a controversial 
figure but he had painted individual master- 
pieces, recognizable landmarks in contempor- 
ary art, in a way that Cezanne had not. Claude 
is a failure as a character because Zola wns 
really only interested in creating types, man- 
ifestations of hereditary and social conditions, 
and in so far as Claude is CSzanne, he had 
chosen the wrong prototype because as a char- 
acter in fiction Cdznnne was unportrayable. 
Manet could just conceivably have been turned 
into a type - the urbane, literate artist who is 
nevertheless a revolutionary wn/grt 1 /«/. Van 
Gogh would have been grist to Zola’s mill, but 
he had come on the scene too late; there have 
been scores of painters who have shared his 
temperament though none, of course, his par- 
ticular genius. Gauguin was not a type but 
turned himself in a sense into an archetype, 
certainly into a legend, though once again after 
Zola had lost much of his interest in the visual 
arts, 

Zola’s description of Cfizanne as “un grand 
peintre avorlfi”, which came in his last Salon 
piece of 1896, in which he also more or less 
savaged and turned his back on his ofd Im- 
pressionist friends and their legacy, has always 
been held against him. Very few commentators 


trouble to point out that he led up to his remark 
by saying, “I had grown up virtually in the same 
cradle as Paul Cdzanne; one is only now begin- 
ning to discover the touches of genius in this 
abortive great artist." Two years later he said 
to Joachim Oasquel, “I even begin belter to 
understand his painting, which l have always 
liked but which for a long time I did not under- 
stand. or I thought it exaggerated, whereas 
actually it is unbelievably sincere and truth- 
ful." Zola’s visual sense in artistic matters was 
unreliable (and his personal taste execrable); 
but he went on thinking and worrying about his 
old friend. 

In one sense, however, the break had been 
complete and irrevocable. When he received 
his copy of L’Oeuvre Cdzanne wrote Zola a 
short, dignified letter of thanks; it was charac- 
teristic of him that he should have refused to 
show his wounds. The two men never met 
again. When C6zanne heard of Zola’s death in 
1902, from his gardener, he shut himself into 
his studio for a day, inconsolable in his grief. 
Clearly the news brough back idyllic memories 
of their youth, although his emotions about the 
landscape of Provence, the dreams and fanta- 
sies it had engendered in both artists, but in- 
finitely more profoundly in Cdzannc, had long 
since been sublimated, dignified inlo a higher 
order of things, into some region of experience 
where art becomes religion. In some respects 
the two friends had been each Ollier’s counter- 
parts. In 1901 the friend of their youth Numa 
Coste had written to Zola of C£znnne, “He Is 
well and physicnlly solid, but he has become 
timid and primitive and younger than ever." I 
suspect this was one of the most perceptive 
remarks ever to be mude about the painter. 
Passionate , strong, bold and intelligent, he had 
nevertheless a corner of his personality that 
never matured in terms of human relationships 
or even, possibly, in terms of his intellectual 
development. His sudden rages, his fear of 
being unexpectedly touched, his innate sense 
of helplessness in the face of many aspects of 
life, these were coupled with his overriding 
sense of artistic superiority, which could never- 
theless be instantly punctured, bruised, and 
then nursed back through feelings of respect 
but also of haired for what he recognized to be 
the qualities and achievements of the nrt of his 
age. All these things speak for a certain person- 
al immaturity: but whnt failed to flower in his 
life or even in his character, he put into his art , 
and there he kepi it flourishing, growing, until 
his death. . _ . 

The complexities and ironies of the Zola- 
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C6zannc story are infinite. If Cdwinne linU a 
child-like side to his nature , as an artist lie wjis 
possibly the stronger of the two - not so much 
in terms of achievement ns in terms uf tempera- 
ment. Zola, infinitely more worldly, was fear- 
less in moral haule. and he believed that artists 
were responsible to society as much or even 
more Ilian tn themselves; but he was ufrnid of 
failure, both personal and public, just as he was 
terrified of death. CYzumic overcame his fear 
of the former and his subsequent contempt 
for recognition became one of his greatest 
strengths. Rcwnld suggests that one of 
Cezanne's reasons for religious conformity Iny 
in fear of death, but I doubt if this was so. I 
believe that Ctfzanno thought that life, as 
opposed to art, was something of a bad joke 
that had to be accepted and that his religion 
wns part of this acceptance. When his death 
occurred - he died quite quickly in 1W6, after 
he was caught in a storm while working on the 
motif, was exposed fur u few hours, was got 
home, tried to work some more, collapsed and 
expired - he was in a sense striding off into the 
landscape uf his own art, just as lie strode off 
day after day to explore the landscape that had 
formed his vision. 

Zola's death, on the other hand, was myste- 
rious - perhaps just the kind of death he feared 
- and lie may even have been murdered. 
L‘ Oeuvre, which lost him his most intimate and 
closest friend, wns also one of his worst books, 
and certainly the lensi readable of the Rougon- 
Macquurt series. He was a chronicler, a 
documentor and lie wrote passionately out of 
moral indignation but not out of personal ex- 
perience or love. And time was to show that 
CCzanne - “grand peintre avorfe" - was in fact 
Zola's “genius of the future”, not in the social 
sense which Zola would have wished, but be- 
cause more than any other single artist he be- 
came the father of subsequent modem art, 
ami the only figure of his generation to be 


accepted, so to speak, as an honorary twen- 
liclli-ccjiiury painter. 

The revisions in Rcwnld's text are not 
perhaps as extensive as the publisher’s dust- 
jacket might suggest, hut they arc telling. 
There is new materia] about the years as an art 
student in Aix - about the dreariness uf the 
course work at the Municipal Drawing School, 
hut also about what there might have been 
around at (he time to stimulate and sustain an 
aspiring young artist. There are new quota- 
tions from contemporary letters from friends 
and associates. that touch upon Cdzanne and 
help us to fill out our picture of him. Several 
passuges enlarge upon Cezanne's relations 
with his father, who conies out of the account 
slightly more sympathetically than before, and 
who was, in Cdzanne's own words, “a man of 
genius; he left me an income of twenty 
thousand francs”. 

There is also a new (to me at least) and 
fascinating account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding Caillcbolie’s great bequest to the 
Luxembourg: its acceptance by the authorities 
did not have an easy pnssnge and Cdzanne, 
together with Pissarro, came out of it worst in 
terms of the percentage of works rejected. 
There is a new penultimate chapter on "The 
Last Motifs nt Aix”, which, ns a footnote 
makes clear, is basically n very slightly mod- 
ified version of the essay Rewald contributed 
to (he catalogue of the exhibition Ctiaime: The 
fate works, mounted nt the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, in 1977 and subsequently seen 
at (he Grand Palais in Paris. This is also, de- 
spite the dispassionate tone it adopts, the most 
moving chapter in the book because it deals 
with what Cdzannc ultimately most loved. A 
sad epilogue deals with his will and with the 
way his wife and son behaved after his death: 
they dispersed not only the contents of the 
studio but also the not inconsiderable fortune 
left to him by his father - a fortune which 
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Intended as a constructive criticism of existing 
styles and dogmas, (he Euston Road School 
began as a small, private venture, advertised 
solely by a modest leaflet which declared' that 
emphasis would be placed on “training the 
observation” and not on any attempt to impose 
a style. What emerged was a vein of realistic 
painting, outstanding, among the clash and 
fury of much modern art, for its scrupulous 
understatement. Named after its address (314 
Euston Road), the School opened in October 
1937 and, owing to war, folded after only two 
years. If it left an impression in the public mind 
' it was one of “murk and fog, dingy colours and 
inconclusive architecture, drabness and pover- 
ty”; as itsassoriale, Graham Bell, observed; its 
title “flattering in ils inference of descent from 
Cabldcn town, reproachful wiEh its associa- 
tions of soot and drizzle”. Not a development, 

. It would seem, to crusade under. Yet when 
; Clive Bell remarked in 1939, apropos of (his 
School, “this Is n critical moment for English 
painting 1 *, he did not speak unadvisedly. Eus- 
ton Road marked a hiatus in the history of 
modernism in this country; encouraged an 
approach to representation which remainsi u 
viable practice; and, in its study of visual 
appearances, produced n hody or work exem- 
plary in its conviction, rigour and formal in- 
tegrity. 

. This book has been researched with the care- 
ful, impartial' attentiveness associated with 
Eustoii Roud painting: facts slowly accumu- 
. late; rhetoric is avoided and a priori reasoning 
shunned. Drawjngupon unpublished sketches, 
notebooks, letters and diaries, among other 
sources,. Brace Laughton documents the 
School's formation and existence, as well as the 
continuation of its ideas at Camberwell School 
of Art after the war. So thorough is his inves- . 
tignjioii that we arc almost .given a dny-by-dny 


account of the picture-making activities of his 
main protagonists. These are William Cold- 
stream. Claude Rogers, Graham Bell and Vic- 
tor Pasmore. Among their pupils, Lawrence 
Gowing, Adrian Stokes and B. A. R. Carter 
are discussed at some length, but not a single 
illustration in this book is by a woman artist, 
(hough Euston Road students included Elinor 
Bellingham-Sraith, Thelma Hulbert and Mar- 
garet Mcllis, among others, none of whom re- 
ceives more than a passing mention. Most 
chapters, concentrate' on a particular phase 
within one artist's career. This brings out the 
individual progress of Coldstream, Bell, 
Rogers and Pasmore, but weakens our grasp of 
• chronology and of the development of the 
group as a whole . Laughton also investigates in 
depth at the expense of breadth: his insistent 
focus on the pictorial record confines us to the 
studio; period politics, crucial in the shaping of 
. Coldstream's and Bell’s careers, remain back- 
. ground factors. A suspicion recurs Chat while 
detail is pursued, some more urgent connec- 
tion is being overlooked. 

Many of the threads that link Euston Road 
pointing with past practice were forgotten dur- 
ing the early 1930s when, as Coldstream has 
written, the pressure of economics and politics 
turned young artists into political activists or 
: forced them into humdrum jobs. He himself 
gave up painting and worked under John 
; Grierson in the GPO Film Unit. Laughton 
makes telling connections between stills from 
: documentary films with which Coldstream was 
involved ami certain of his Inter paintings. But 
Grierson's “mui-aesthetic" approach and his 
emphasis on social purpose are underplayed. 
Working for Grierson, Coldstream came to 
believe that painting had to engage interest on 
a humnn level. Modernist theory hud led in the 
opposite direction: “putting In. any facial ex- 
pression'' , Coldstream recollects of lire early 
1930s, “was absolutely taboo as being vulgar 
part juilarizut ion' V But in 1936,: after three 
years' employment in the film unit, he found 
hiihself wanting to pnipt people. As a result his 
. earliest Euston Road-style paintings are por- 
traits. . 

No longer sidetracked by llje example. set by 
' Picasso and Matisse, he! returned tofoofe in-' 
digennus models, notably Sickert, whose 1929 





.-1 detail from Cdzaimc j "Overture to Tannh6nser"{ihe artist's subjects are fits sister Marie and his mother) 
taken from the book reviewed here. 


enabled him to live his life as he wished and not 
ns he might have had to. The last lines of the 
book, quoting Madame Clzannc’s epitaph on 
her husband, are chilling. She cannot have had 
an easy time of it. but the bleakness of their 
communal life - admittedly intermittent - is 
brought home by her remark to Matisse: "You 
understand, Ctfzanne didn't know what he was 
doing. He didn't know how to finish his pic- 
tures. Renoir and Monet, they knew their craft 
as painters. . . .” 

Rcwnld’s text reads as freshly and compul- 
sively as ever, largely because of his original 
decision to let the contemporary documents 
and evidence speak for themselves. The analy- 
sis of the pninting is sympathetic and service- 
able rather than inspired, but again he has 
demonstrated his understanding of the art 
through his choice and arrangement of illustra- 
tions. The insights into the characters of 
Cdzannc's friends such as Monet, Renoir and 
Guillaumln are surprisingly slight, although 
Pissarro os always shines forth -a rock of a man 
and artistically generous in a way few painters 
are. IF subsequent writers and scholars - Meyer 


retrospective had been much visited by Cold- 
stream and Rogers, and the Slade. In need of a 
testimonial in 1936, Coldstream approached 
the retired Slade Professor, Henry Tonks, who 
reminded him by letter that behind self-ex- 
pression in drawing must stand “the expression 
of solid (three dimensional) form upon a flat 
surface”. Here lay the nub of the problem. For 
white the Euston Road School admitted a 
return to the recording of appearances 
(“straight painting". In Coldstream’s phrase), 
the method that evolved negated illusion. As 
one pupil, Christopher Pinsent, describes it, 
“the sensation had to pass through to the pure 
language of paint”. In certain paintings by 
Coldstream, who, though reserved in manner, 
had the strongest didactic presence, a veil of 
thin hatching, produced with a sable brush, 
falls across Form, often denying its directional 
movement and thereby setting up a delicate 
tension between structure and representation. 
The fragility and mournful stillness of Euston 
Road painting are often directly related to this 
variously achieved balance. 

Neither Coldstream's hatching nor his insist- 
ence on “measuring” became common prac- 
tice. But all associated with the School were 
infected by the search for a method that was 
rigorous, disciplined and free of stylistic short 
cuts. The Royal Academy was scorned. Its 
“pseudo-realism” too obviously dependent on . 
formulae. Likewise the buttery impasto and 
sensuous modelling characteristic of Blooms- 
. bury painting between the wars was rejected, 
even though Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant 
acted as two of the school’s visiting teachers. 
'Opposed to the dominant modernist theories 
chat had led to pure abstraction, Euston Road 
painters retimed to the . Post-Impressionists 
for seemingly reactionary purposes. They 
aspired to Degas’s cojd 'objectivity and 
Cdzan lie’s searching analysis, while tonally 
their pain^iji^s invite comparison with those by 
B&stfcnrWiugc, French influence, filtered 
through the Slade legkicy (> Aspect for the 
austere ly drab”, ‘as Regers snw. lt) and allied 
with Slckertian subject-matter, was. trans- 
formed into something peculiarly British; eco- 
oomicpl, fojicerU and pqetic;' ' 

X of ^king ossoqiated wlth the 

Etirion Rqatt School makes Orthodox aesthetic 


Shapiro, Lawrence Gowing, Robert Radcliffe, 
Adrian Stokes and, more recently, Richard 
Shiff, to name but a few - have shown more 
insight into Cdzanne’s working methods and 
artistic aims, Rewald has identified with the 
artist and caught him whole in a way that no 
one else has. 

Today, when so many of the most interesting 
and fruitful products of art-historical research 
have centred on the psychology of visual 
perception, have sought to embed art more 
firmly in a sociological matrix, or have em- 
ployed new methodologies which are essential- 
ly linguistic, it is salutary to be reminded by a 
book such as this that art is just as much the 
product of character and courage, of the clash 
and cross-fertilization of personalities as of 
ideas, of the distillation and sublimation of 
what is most shadowy and savage in the human 
psyche as well as of that which is finest and 
best. 

It was announced on November 20 that the 1986 
£10,000 Mitchell Prize has been awarded to 
John Rewald' s Cdzanhe, 


criteria seem trivial. Coldstream, in particular, 
whose stance Adrian Stokes saw as "extreme” 
and as isolated as that of Rothko, subtly de- 
molishes traditional expectations. “Merit in 
painting”, he wrote to his doctor-friend John 
Rake, “has I believe nothing to do with the 
ordinary idea of imagination, composition, 
etc.” For him, what gives Van Eyck's “Man in a 
Red Turban” merit is the conviction imbued in 
every touch. In order to obtain a similar cer- 
tainty, he casts across his canvases “points of 
registration" which establish a system of re- 
lated distances. These position his subject. But 
because he knows, like Cdzanne, that vision is 
subject to shift, owing to the difference be* 
tween what two eyes, singly, see, the outlines 
of his forms sometimes shimmer or are left 
indeterminate. In this fusion of stillness and 
movement, conviction and doubt, it is the sure- 
ness of his uncertainty that impresses and 
through which his sensibility is displayed. For 
like the School itself, pressed between the 
ascendancy of modernist theory and the de- 
struction of war, he struck a balancing act, » 
Lawrence Gowing once said, between necessi- 
ty and despair. 

Laughton himself trained as a painter at 
Camberwell, where leading Euston Road fig- 
ures reassembled in 1945. He has therefore 
experienced the teaching metholds he so well 
describes. His epilogue, however, can only 
hint at the enormous influence these painters 
have had over the past forty years. Cold- 
stream, Pasmore, Rogers and Gowing (Bcjj 
died In an air crash in 1943) went on to hold 
. important positions within art institutions and 
universities, at the Slade, Newcastle and Read- 
ing. And thotfgh Pasmore’s move into abstrac-. 
tion led him in the opposite direction to 
Coldstream's insistence on “straight painting « 
Euston Road associates, in their various ways, 
did have far-reaching influence on the teaching 
. and practice.of art in Britain, not least through; 
the Coldstream Report on art education 
whifch, when implemented, drew heavily on 

Pasmore's' ideas. All the evidence suggests that 
the Euston Road , School bred methods and 
ideas capable of being tolight and regenerated. 
Assessment df itg .influence is long overdue and 
one reosbii why; Laughton’s book is p land- 


mark.. 
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On October 5, 1974, a bomb exploded in the 
Horse and Groom public house in Guildford, 
likilled five people, and injured many more, 
awe very severely. Later the same evening 
another bomb exploded in the nearby Seven 
Stars. Ten more people were injured. On 
October 7, a bomb was thrown into the King's 
Arms in Woolwich; it killed two people and 
injured others. Five people were charged with 
ihe Horse and Groom murders, but proceed- 
ing against one, Mrs Anne Maguire, were 
dropped. The others, Patrick Armstrong, 
Gerard Conlon, Paul Hill and Carole Richard- 
son were convicted in September 1975 at a trial 
presided over by Mr Justice Donaldson; he 
Kiilenced them to life imprisonment. Arm- 
sirong and Hill were also convicted of the 
Woolwich murders. The police thought they 
bad located the bomb factory; Anne Maguire, 
ber husband, two of her children and three 
oilier members of her extended family house- 
bold were, in February of 1976, tried for oper- 
atiogit. The charge was that they had, on two 
days in December 1974, been in possession of 
nitroglycerine for no good reason. They were 
sentenced, again by Mr Justice Donaldson.to 
various terms of imprisonment; Anne Maguire 
pi fourteen years. Apart from one, “Giusep- 
pe* Conlon, who died in prison, they are now 
at liberty again. On November 21, 1974, 
bombs exploded in Birmingham in The Mul- 
berry Bush and The Tavern , killing twenty-one 
people and injuring 160. For this atrocity, the 
vrontever perpetrated by the IRA in England, 
six men were convicted of murder. They are all 
still serving their sentences of life imprison- 
wat. So seventeen people went to prison for 
these terrible offences. 

These two books set out the story of the 
Aree trials and unsuccessful appeals, and out- 
j Hflfi Ihe hiitory of the IRA bombing campaign 
of this period, albeit in a way which is not 
always very easy to follow. It will be recalled 
ftat this campaign culminated in the Balcombe 
Street seige of December 1975, which led to 
imprisonment of an IRA unit whose mem- 
fesinade no serious claim to innocence. Both 
Stttxsnts belong to that well-established genre, 
poking tales of miscarriage of justice, for 
*bich material seems always to come readily to 
“ixl.The police, the experts and the lawyers 
A os ever, receive a bad press; the Jury, as 
wtr, escapes blame. The immediate aim of the 
abhors is to persuade the Home Office to do 
Whing, and both authors make a strong 
that something should be done. Indeed I 
myself see how any fair-minded person 
. has read these books and followed the 

Detour 


public concern over the convictions could fail 1 
to reach the conclusion that a real doubt hangs i 
over all of them and that, in the jargon of the i 
courts, they are not safe. 1 

But what is to be done? Here neither author 
is very clear as to what action should be taken i 
in these particular cases, much less as to what 
action needs to be taken to prevent the occur- 
rence of similar problems in the future. Chris 
Mullin seems to want pardons for those con- 
victed for the Birmingham bombings through 
executive action, though his dust-jacket writer 
seeks a retrial. Robert Kee's blurb-writer 
wants a review, but Kee himself does not make 
it at all clear whether there should be a public 
or private inquiry, with pardons at the end of it, 
or a reference back to the Court of Appeal 
(Criminal Division); and nobody could be very 
sanguine about the outcome of that. Judges 
have a heavy investment in the idea that you do 
not upset the result of a trial unless something 
very bad happened at it, or some very signifi- 
cant new evidence has come to light, and for 
some time now nothing new of great weight has 
come to light. It is simply that concern has built 
up. 

The Home Office is currently brooding on 
the matter, and no doubt the officials there are 
privately wishing that both cases would go 
away. For they, surely, are deeply nervous of 
reviewing criminal convictions on their merits; 
they fear the opening of the floodgates. Their 
worries are in part practical; they do not pos- 
sess the staff to do the job. Partly they are 
constitutional; legal dirty linen should be 
washed by the courts, in particular by the 
appeal court set up to do this very job back in 
1907. Experience, however, suggests that the 
Court of Appeal, just like the Home Office, 
possesses neither the staff nor the time nor 
even the enthusiasm required. It may be rather 
good at upholding the formalities of the crimin- 
al trial but seems pretty hopeless at rooting out 
those dubious convictions which happen even 
though the formalities have been observed. 

There is a simple reason why this is so; root- 
ing out such cases involves a process of inves- 
tigation, which cannot be undertaken by a 
court. And so, if anything is to be done in these 
cases, as it surely ought to be done, there is a 
basic and difficult problem of deciding the 
appropriate machinery to use. This difficulty 
lies behind the reluctance of the Home Office 
to become involved, a reluctance which is a 
continuous cause of complaint from those who, 
like Messrs Mullin and Kee, present powerful 
arguments to suggest that injustice has been 
done. For the Home Office the Birmingham 
case raises peculiarly delicate problems, for if 
those convicted are really innocent the logic of 
the story leads inexorably to the conclusion 
that there was police misconduct of a quite 
appalling character. The Guildford cases do 
not so clearly raise this problem, though they 
could. All seventeen convictions, ^ erroneous, 
must cast a general doubt over the reliability o 
admissions and confessions obtained through 
police interrogation, and yet these are to use 
every day of the week in hundreds of criminal 
cases. Is the whole system to be put m jeop- 
ardy? So runs the argument for inertia. 

The general question which books of this 


I want my funeral to include this detour 

Down the single street of a small market town, 

• On either side of the procession such names 

. As Philbin, O’Malley, MacNamara, Keane. 

A reverent pause to let a herd of milkers pass 

. Will bring me face to face with grubby parsnips, 

• ; Cauliflowers that glitter after a sunshower, 

: =' • Then hay rakes, broom handles, gMcylinde 

Reflected in the slow sequence of shop windows 

. I shall be part of the action when his wife 

W- • Dralhing the potatoes into a steamy sink 

; ; ■ Calls to the butcher to get ready for dinner 

*«Y-. ; , And the phblican descends to change a . 

jji* i’t* •. . "V •• Ffpni behind the onie locked doof fiw ml * es around. 

1 shall prolong a detailed conversation 
ifg&X *.i ; .With the man in the concrete telephone kiosk 

>|(v • . . .’ About where my funeral might he 

Iff • . MICH AB L LONGLEV ; ^ 
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kind raise, but rarely discuss in any depth, is 
whether it might not be possible, by changes in 
the law and its administration, to make it much 
less likely that things could go so wrong in the 
future. The function of such books as these is 
confined to particular cnscs, however, and 
their authors concentrate on what emerged at 
the trial, for that is public. But criminal trinls 
are not, and never can be, investigations into 
the guilt of the accused. This is often put in a 
pejorative way by saying that the courts arc not 
concerned with discovering the truth, as if in | 
some ideal world they ought to turn themselves 
into criminal investigation departments. Their 
function is to subject accusations to formal 
public scrutiny, and the rules under which this 
scrutiny takes place are designed in any decent 
system to redress, to some small degree, the 
enormous preponderance of power possessed 
by the prosecution. Perhaps we do not go far 
enough here, and perhaps there is a case for 
saying that professional judges sometimes fail I 
to grasp how weak the position of an accused 
person always is. especially if they are inno- 
cent. 

Investigations must take pincc outside the 
court room, and arc primarily in the hands of 1 
the police and forensic auxiliaries; most of 
what goes on does so in private. Miscarriages I 
of justice usually originate long before courts I 
become involved, and occur because a decision 
as to guilt is taken too quickly and uncritically. 
Thereafter official energy is expended not in 
investigating who did it, but in building up 
evidence, in the worst cases by dishonest 
means, to support a conclusion already 
reached. We cannot expect trials to compen- 
sate for all errors of investigation. It is the 
investigatory stage of the criminal process 
which needs attention, and what is wrong with 
it is that it is private; our only window into it is 
provided by Ihe police and the accused, and 
nobody knows who to believe. 

These two books clearly illustrate this, for 
most of the uncertainties over these convic- 
tions would never have arisen if the process of 
investigation had itself been made as open to 
scrutiny as the trial. This could be achieved if 
all police interrogations had to be tape- 
recorded or even, in serious cases perhaps, 
videotaped. The enthusiaslic way in which the 
criminal courts now encourage the use of co- 
operatively produced police evidence or “ver- 
bals", and accept admissions and confessions, I 
has naturally an effect on police practice; the 
police deliver what the courts seem to like. We 
could restrict very severely the admissibility of 
statements made in police custody, for exam- 
ple by excluding all those made where the ac- j 
cused person had no legal representation. 
There are other possibilities too. The failure of 
the authorities to grapple seriously with the 
i problem has its roots in a distorted notion of 
civil rights. According to this what is called a 
fair balance (that is a balance unfair to the 
f accused) has to be struck between the rights of 
i the suspect and the public need for protection . 

* Hence persons accused of appalling crimes, as 
i In these two cases, and who therefore need the 
- greatest possible protection when in custody, 
do not receive it, being sacrificed as it were to a 
s greater good. So long as this philosophy 
dominates the system, miscarriages of justice 
will continue to occur when they need not , and 
will have to be corrected by ad hoc executive 
action. Books such as these serve as part of the 
remedy for a fundament ally defective system. 

The Fifth International Sakharov Hearing : 
Proceedings edited by Allan Wynn (198pp. 
Deutsch. Paperback, £5.95. 0 233 98051 2) has 
recently been published. The hearing look 
place in London on April 10 and 11, and the 
book consists of thirty-two contnbmions, 
together with three appendices which were 
originally presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Hearing os background information , 
and short biographical notes on the speakers. 
The essays include .“Andrei Sakharov: A 
tribute” by Allan Wynn; “Helsinki, Ottawa 
and the London Sakharov Hearing" by Efrem 
Yankelevich; “The Sakharov Case and Inter- 
national Law” by Paul Sleghart; “Chfmg« in 
Soviet Criminal Legislation since the HdsmU 
. Final Act" by Dina Kaminskaya; Recent 
' Changes in Soviet Legislation: Administrative 
law and educational reforms” by Excise I. 
Shelley; and ‘‘Repression through Criminal 
Law in the USSR" by Ferdinand Feldbrugge. 
av; - i ^ .Vim-" # .i 




The Collected Essays 
and Criticism 
Volume 1 : Perceptions 
and Judgments 
1939-1944 
Volume 2: Arrogant 
Purpose 1945-1949 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 
edited by John O'Brian 

These two volumes reprint more 
than two hundred items by Clem- 
ent Greenberg, presented in their 
original form and without revi- 
sion. They unite the texts necess- 
ary for a proper assessment of his 
development as a critic to the end 
of 1949. 

Volume 1 : £23.50 Cloth 296pp 
0-226-30617-8 

Volume 2: £23.50 Cloth 3l2pp 

0-226-3061 fi-6 

Serfdom and Social 
Control in Russia 

Petrovskoe, a Village in 
Tambov 

STEVEN L. HOCH 
Although the legal and economic 
history of serfdom has received 
widespread scholarly attention, 
the social aspects of serf life have 
been ignored. Hoch's book fills 
this gap by presenting a ground- 
breaking recreation of life on the 
estate of the Gagarin noble family 

in Petrovskoe. „ 1 

£21.25 Cloth 226pp 0-226-34583-1 

Love Known 

Theology and Experience in 
George Herbert's Poetry 
RICHARD STR1ER 

Love Known reads Herbert's lyrics 
afresh through a new understand- 
ing of their religious content. It 
argues for a strongly Protestant 
Herbert who shared Luther's 
sense of the primacy and cen- 
trality of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. _ « 

£10.95 Paper BOOpp 0-226-7771 7-0 

Courts 

A Comparative and 
Political Analysis 
MARTIN SHAPIRO 

Shapiro's provocative work pro- 
poses an original model for the 
study of courts, one that empha- 
sises the different modes of deci- 
sion making and the multiple 
political roles that characterise the 
functioning of courts in different 
political systems. 

£8.50 Paper 256pp 0-226-75043-4 

American Illustration 
1890-1925 

Romance, Adventure, and 
Suspense 
Judy L, Larson . 

This book is a celebration of the 
Golden Age of American illustra- 
tion {1890-1 925). The pen and Ink 
drawings, pastels, watercolour 
and oil paintings reproduced In 
this volume take us on a fascinat- 
ing survey of illustrations used in 
books, periodicals and advertising 
! at the turn of the century. 

Distributee/ for the Clenbow 
Museum, Calgary £21.25 Paper 
1 60pp (9 colour plates, 43 duotones) 
0-226-28740-B 
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Dick Wilson 

JOHN HRESNAN (Editor) 

Crisis In (he Philippines: The- Marcos era hikI 
beyond 

2H«4pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£2(U U ( paperback , £7 . 35). 

(1691 ( mi H 

The population of the Philippines is as large as 
thal of Britain, distributed over 7.0W) islands as 
far apart as London and Moscow; its people 
are of many ethnic stocks and speak eighty- 
seven languages; it produces more films Ilian 
Britain. Its rich natural resources of minerals 
and plantation crops, its hard-working labour 
force, its abundant entrepreneurial skills and 
proficiency in English, its important commun- 
ity of one million Imigrds to the United States 
who remit to Manila n million dollars » day-all 
this points to a better future for the country. 
Yet today thousands starve in the island of 
Negros, where an Englishman introduced the 
first modern sugar mill in IK57. Ships arrive at 
remote ports witli arms for rebels, and Com- 
munists openly extort large amounts of money, 
on |iain of death, from plantation owners. Ev- 
ery car that stops at traffic-lights in the centre 
of Manila is liable to he solicited by child beg- 
gars. The rich live in colonies defended like 
military camps, foreigners huddle in their 
hotels, warned by their friends not to walk the 
streets, and violence is untamed. 

Experts are divided as to whether the Philip- 
pines can rise from its misery and resume the 
progress for which it wns so admired in the 
Mills: Crisis in the Philippines, edited by John 
Bresnan. was conceived as a symposium to 
examine the set-backs to Lite government of 
President Ferdinand Marcos nflcr his chief 
political rival, Bcnigno Aquino, was assassin- 
ated iu 1983. This yearns February revolution 
occurred before it went to press, and most of 
the contributions have been able to take the 
advent of President Corazon Aquino's govern- 
ment into account. Starting from the premiss 
that the Philippines has more experience of 
democratic government than any other coun- 
tiy in Asia, David Steinberg, in a stimulating 
discussion of Philippine history, claims that the 
iiustrudos, or educated Filipinos of mixed 
blood who emerged in the later part of Spanish 
rule, were the first modem South-east Asians. 

If so, they must have been only marginally 
ahead of the Basu Raima ns, Mrylunjays and 
Rammohun Roys of Bengal in the first decade 
or two of the nineteenth century. But Stein- 
berg is correct in observing thfautaeAUte which 
governed in Manila under American and 
- Japanese rule continued to do so into the post- 
war era. "Independence in the Philippines 
changed neither the players. nor the system, 11 
. Every President has attempted sbme kind of 
• . land reform , but since the landlords are usually 
elected to the legislature, they are rarely sire 
ccsaful. The jwo contributors who are most : 

: Gtm1IIar,with the rural parts of thp country, 
WQfrtdtf F.-Avce and Ricardo G. Abad, are 
alarmingly pessimistic. They a'rgtie that, since 
rich and poor have become so polarized, vio- 
lence is inevitable. The only, way that this can. 
be avoided, they believe, is to increase taxation • 
and tax collection at the affluent end of 
society, implement mor6 welfare-oriented pro- 
grammes and reduce dependence on overseas 
economies. It is hard to conceive of any one of 
these policies being successfully implemented 
in the next decade. Arce and Abad are sure 
that the peasantry will not begin tq improve its 
lot until its members organize themselves 
■ beyond the limits of the family to the level of 
the larger community. Both the Communists 
'.and the Roman Catholic Church have had 
some success in creating ties within rural com- 
munities; but Marcos’s'experlnient to treat Ute 
barangay (village council) as a now socio-poli- 
tical unit in Hie 1970s did not work.' • 

The violence which Is seen ahead, not only 
by these two Filipino writers but by many 
others, is best attributed to class conflict, which 
the Communist Party and the New Peoples' 
Army arc exploding in small orons of the coun- 
try. William J. Bnrads. one of Washington's 
veteran Asian analysts, supports in his essay at 
the end of the book the fear that the New. : 
Peoples' Army, having once broken out of its 
Central Luzon homeland, could, at its present 
rate. of progress, take over (he country in the 


early 1990s. This judgment appears to be hor- 
„ rowed from the American military establish- 
ment, and without the supporting sociological 
analysis it is unclear on what he lias based his 
IISHWiSIllClU. 

One of Steinberg's conclusions is (hat the 
Philippines seems to prefer slow evolution 
under weak leaders to giant strides under 
strong ones, and this, if true, is obviously a 
point in Mrs Aquino’s favour. Even Marcos, 
with nil the powers that he arrogated to himself 
over twenty years, was unable to deliver what 
the people wanted. Lela Garner Noble pro- 
vides a useful balance-sheet of what Marcos 
did achieve in the various stages of his much 
vaunted New Society after he had declared 
martial law in 1972. To begin with, his techno- 
crats created a rice surplus, nn economic reviv- 
al and some degree of agrarian reform, linked; 
with the barangay s. They also tried to destroy 
the rural power of the oligarchs who opposed 
him. But in 1976 lie veered towards more mod- 
ern cnpitnl-Entensive projects. His business 
cronies and family began to profit from these 
schemes and at this point his wife, Imelda, 
became prominent and the technocrats were 
rebuffed. Finally, at the beginning of the 
1980s. Cesar Virata. Prime Minister and chief 


who persuaded the rival political party leaders 
Salvador Laurel and Corazon Aquino to unite 
on the same election ticket against Marcos. It 
was Sin who persuaded Laurel to take second 
place, and it was he who authorized the people 
to take to the streets in the name of religion. At 
the critical juncture, when the extent of elec- 
toral fruud had become known, Sin was the 
kingmaker behind the scenes who openly de- 
scribed Aquino as a second Joan of Arc. At tile 
same time the Pentagon and the American 
political leadership let it be known that Amer- 
ican aid would be withdrawn if soldiers used 
their weapons against civilians, and United 
States Generals and Senators made telephone 
calls to their counterparts in the Philippines to 
that effect. 

It might be argued, though, that it was eco- 
nomics rather than politics that forced Marcos 
out. After Benigno Aquino was gunned down 
at Manila airport three years ago, there was a 
flight of capital and the government was forced 
to seek a moratorium on its swelling foreign 
debt. Yet only a month before the assassina- 
tion, the World Bank had pronounced that the 
Philippines had joined Thailand and Korea as 
one of the Newly Industrializing Countries of 
the Third World. 



by Ellen Harkins Wheat (231 pp. University of Washington Press. $50. 0 295 93644 I). 


among the technocrats, lost to the cronies on 
the key issue of the enactment of coconut 
levies. 

Carolina G. Hernandez, at the University of 
the. Philippines, remarks that because of the 
“long dark night of dictatorship*', from 1972 to 
1986, the Filipinos have learned the value of 
democracy, and therefore the democratic ethic 
hasafuture. This is the kindof wishful thinking 
that is characteristic of the intelligentsia. In 
fact it is equally arguable that Filipinos will 
support any government, autocratic or per- 
missive, that manages to achieve economic de- 
velopment and social progress. The present 
government is tolerant and untyrannical, but if 
its policies do riot yield fast results, another 
kind of ruler may be sought. :< 

Foreigners still find it - extraordinary that 
both people and elite acquiesced in the Marcos 
dictatorship. But what is not spelt out in this 
book. in sufficient detail is the rpeaus by which 
he perpetuated his rule. Those who obeyed his 
were generously rewarded, those who 
failed orrefused were brutally punished and he 
continued to issue' threats of violence on tele- 
vision from Hawaii long after he had fled. In 
the end, in 1 order to assure his own safety and 
that bf his family and wealth he had to retairi 
political power. He feared that if he resigned 
from office he would be dead within days- 
Election fraud thus became an art into which 
unprecedented ingenuity and resources were 
poured. : 

Another myth created by the February re- 
volution is that Marcos was toppled by "people 
power”. Blit the people who came out on the 
streets to sit in the paths of tanks and subvert 
the soldiers with garlands were not peasants. 
They were mostly the new sub-filite of the 
capital city, the intellectuals and professionals, 
novices and nimk; shopkeepers and self-eim 
ployed -> and especially the yqung. But they 
would not havb Won the day without the in- 
tervention of the Church and the Americans.' It 
wip Cardinal Sin k) f Manila, now informally 
recognized as leader of the Philippine Church ; 


In his early years Marcos had stressed the 
creation of import-substitution industries at 
the expense of agriculture, burdening the 
country with factories unable to stand on their 
own feet and needing constant protection. 
After he had achieved self-sufficiency in the 
staple food crop, rice, he let the pressure drop 
and allowed the deficit to come back again 
later. Of course, he was hit by the oil crisis, but 
so was every other government. The strongest 
indictment against him is that he allowed the 
foreign debt which reached the level of a whole 
year's Gross National Product - or 27 billion 
US dollars. His legacy to the Philippines was an 
economy obliged to earmark almost a half of 
every export dollar earned to repay foreign 
debt. Soda] violence,, which is the greatest 
threat to the Aquino government, is the direct 
result of economic recession. 

Foreign officials dealing with the new 
government on economic issues are discover- 
ing some indedsiyenesss, as President Aquino 
promises to repay the whole foreign debt, but 
'her leading Economics Minister, Sollta Mon- 
sodi says that it will be selectively repudiated. 
Such equivocation appears in other areas of 

policy. Aquino wants to talk to the Communist 

and Muslim insurgents arid draw away their 
half-hearted supporters, while her former De- 
fence Minister, Juan Ponce Entile, warns that 
these rebels are taking advantage of her 
clemency in order to extend their powers forth- 
.etf. The Cabinet is divided as to whether .to. 
follow the austere prescriptions of die World 
Bank or to stimulate demand at the risk of 
inflation. 

Although Crisis In ihp Philippines is mainly 
about recent' events in that country, there is 
naturally a strong interest 1 in American policy 
options. Theodore friend reminds Americans 
who believe that they have a special rela- 
tionship with i or mission: myths' Philippines 
thnt, far from "Iibehting" them from Spanish 
rule ninety years ago; the ynited States fought 
a viciouswaragainstUiePhilipplite nationalists 
( V^ A ^4o, thus becoming involved -on 
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the wrong side - in the “first Asian revolution 
against Western power". The same mistake 
was made in Vietnam. And it is, perhaps with 
the unacknowledged shadow of that Lido- 
China fiasco overhanging them, that these 
authors recommend American disengagement 
from the Philippines, as a long-term strategy 
In the short term, the United States should 
support the Philippines as an ally rather thanas 
a client. Barnds spells out the short-term 
agenda of support - economic and military aid, 
rescheduling of debts, assistance in recovering 
the Marcos properties, 8 

The inference is that the American military 
naval and air bases, so important for Pacific 
strategy, should not be retained against 
Filipino will. Although the issue will arise in 
1991, Filipino opinion seems not greatly exer- 
cised about the question at present. It is rela- 
tively recently that the Americans conceded 
such points as allowing a Philippine officer to 
be in nominal command of the bases, and the 
Philippine flag to be flown. One Filipino con- 
tributor to this book, Jesus P. Estanislao, 
Chairman of the Development Bank of the 
Philippines, alone argues for phasing out the 
bases. In practice the Philippines may be satis- 
fied with getting a little more “rent" than be- 
fore when it next negotiates -- were it not for 
the new factor unknown to the contributors of 
the book, that the new constitution (if it is 
ratified, as seems likely( contains a renun- 
ciation of nuclear power. This could inhibit 
the deployment of nuclear-powered vessels 
and nuclear weapons of any kind from the 
bases. 

A high standard of both judgment and ex- 
position is maintained throughout Crisis in the 
Philippines, even if weakened by the under- 
standable air of uncertainty as to what happens 
after Marcos. In this respect we have an advan- 
tage of several months. Aquino is not easily 
assessed. Slight and vulnerable, she gives an 
appearance of ordinariness which the public 
welcomes after Marcos. Her judgment has 
been surprisingly good. She resisted her own 
family’s advice to boycott the January election. 
After polling day, she vetoed the plan of some 
advisers to embark on a course of civil dis- 
obedience, preferring a less hazardous one-day 
strike. Critics assailed her dependence on 
family advisers, notably her elder brother Jose 
Cojuangco, Jr, but it is clear that she knows her 
own mind and is nobody's pawn. Are her goals 
of sincerity and moderation in government 
enough? The prospect of further elections in 
1987 has stirred the various parties in her loose 
coalition to write contradictory manifestos and 
activate their mutually competing grass-roots 
organizations. The two most experienced 
politicians in her original Cabinet, Laurel and 
Enrile, both on the right of the Cabinet spec- 
trum, were already expressing their restless- 
ness in public before Emile's dismissal last 
month. 

Actually, the Marcos despotism, thinly dis- 
guised as a democracy by rigged elections, 
brought the Philippines more into line with 
South-east Asian trends. None of the heads of 
government in Indonesia, Malaysia or Singa- 
pore has yielded power to any opponent in 
twenty years or more, and there is little pros- 
• pect that they will. The group, family or dan is 
still more important than the individual in spite 
of five centuries of Hispanicization. Aquino is 
a Marian who believes in miracles. Can she 
hack the jungle back and make a clearance - “a 
democratic space”, her publidsts call it - f° F 
common sense and trust and good housekeep- 
ing to grow? :When her impromptu team of 
ministers was united against Marcos, it looked 
as if she could. Now that they are squabbling 
over Senate sdats anti Cabinet seniority, not to 
' mention the timetable for counterinsurgency 
and, reportedly i Aquino’s State role, it looks 

more doubtful.- Laurel apparently expected 

her to act as a head of State, leaving-hire to run 
■ the government. While Enrile assumed that she 
! would follow his lead on defence matters. She 
1 has; how served notice that she intends to con- 
.trol her own Cabinet, without Enrile. For the 
;nloment the two lions are dormant, but if 
either or both .were' to decide to challenge 
Aquino, the beneficiaries can only be the Com- 
rfitmlst left which would come to power over 
;tfie bodies of: a large number of regular so*' 
;diers, policemen, and local functionaries, many 
df whom are liberal in Qutlook. It would be a 
, recipe for datiopal prostration. 
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Americans are famous for their short historical 
memory, and Ronald Reagan is apparently no 
exception. Just six years after the hostage crisis 
which drove Jimmy Carter from the White 
House and effectively elected Reagan, 
Washington has again been humiliated by the 
radical anti-American government in Teheran. 
President Reagan has been caught selling 
weapons to the very people who took the 
original fifty-two hostages, and the Iranian 
mullahs have again got the better of the great 
power they so despise. For all the United 
State's superior economic and military might, 
(he Iranian Revolution remains beyond Its 
grasp. 

Nearly seven years after the fall of the Shah, 
details of what happened during the Iranian 
revolution are still coming to light in first-per- 
son accounts by American officials. Some half- 
dozen members of the Carter Administration, 
including the former President himself, have 
already published memoirs of those anxious 
aid humiliating months. The two books under 
review are Important additions to the historical 
record and to the debate - which transcends 
thelranlan case- about what the United States 
should do when its Third World allies are 
threatened by revolution. 

Robert E. Huyser’s Mission to Tehran is a 
vivid and straightforward account of his mis- 
sion to Iran on behalf of President Carter. 
General Huyser spent a month in Teheran in 
early 1979 - this was the time of the Shah’s 
departure and the return from exile of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini - trying to reassure and rally the 
Iranian military, and to get them to support 
their government against the revolutionary 
®obs. His assignment, it seems clear in retro- 
was doomed from the start. 

Spy in the sky 


Teheran was in a state of upheaval; the eco- 
nomy was paralysed by strikes. Huyser writes 
graphically of the huge demonstrations and 
menacing atmosphere - the smell of burning 
tyres, the chanting in the streets, the anti- 
American graffiti and the distant night-time 
sounds of rifle-fire. The Shah had already de- 
cided to go by the time Huyser arrived. He left 
the country in the hands of the Prime Minister, 
Shahpur Bakhtiar, a tentative and ineffectual 
“moderate" installed far too late to stem or 
channel the tide of change that was sweeping 
over Iran. Bakhtiar depended utterly on the 
armed forces, but the generals were them- 
selves uncertain of their role and ill-prepBred 
to help in running the country. 

What is interesting and provocative about 
Huyser's account is that he still believes his 
mission could have been a success, if only the 
United States had been prepared to go all the 
way in its support of the Bakhtiar government. 
Huyser places the blame for what happened 
not on conditions in Iran, difficult as these 
were, but on what he sees as a failure of will on 
the part of the American government. He 
charges the Carter Administration with hesi- 
tancy, and his book is filled with the frustration 
of a man itching to take charge of a situation 
that no one else seemed willing or able to con- 
trol. Huyser believes that the circumstances 
called for Intervention by the Iranian armed 
forces, and that, since neither the Shah nor 
Bakhitr was willing to order this, the United 
States should have taken the lead. 

Would it have worked? Would a coup have 
stopped the mullahs, or merely postponed the 
day of reckoning? There is no way of knowing, 
neither then nor now. Huyser comes across as a 
decent, capable man, and his passionate con- 
viction has a certain force. There is also clearly 
something to his charges that the policy-mak- 
ers in Washington were divided and inept. Yet 
it is by no means clear that they had the ability 
to avert the triumph of the Ayatollah. For all 
Huyser's optimism and his bullishness - or 
perhaps, in part, because of them - the unin- 
tended burden of his book is to remind us of the 
limits to American power. 

It is a theme that carries over into American 
Hostages in Iran, which consists of a number of 
essays written by nine high-level officials of the 
Carter Administration who were involved in 
the day-to-day handling of the hostage crisis. 
The book was published last year but has re- 
cently been reissued in paperback. The essays 
take up the story some ten months after Huyser 
left Teheran, on the day that the Iranian stu- 
dents seized the American embassy. They 


trace the tortuous crisis through to the end: 
from the imposition of economic sanctions and 
early negotiations with “moderates" like the 
Prime Minister, Abolhassan Bani-Sadr. 
through to the breakdown of talks, the dis- 
astrous American rescue attempt and, event- 
ually, to the successful working out of a deal. 
Each chapter treats a separate aspect of the 
441-day episode, and attempts to make sense 
of its legal and financial complexity. Many of 
the essays contain vivid narrative detail as well 
as analysis, and they leave one with the feeling 
of having peeped through a keyhole while 
sensitive negotiations and secret planning ses- 
sions were in progress. 

The authors' expertise covers a broad range. 
Gary Sick's essay on military options and the 
chapter on economic sanctions by Richard J. 
Davis and Robert Carswell are particularly 
sharp and informative; but they have in com- 
mon a bureaucratic outlook and, even todny, 
offer a surprisingly uniform assessment of the 
crisis. In contrast to many outside observers, 
both then and now, these authors in general 
agree that the United States wns right to 
negotiate with the lawless Iranians and prob- 
ably right in the end to abstain from the use of 
force; all of them take pride in the fact that, 
despite the provocation, Washington re- 
mained within the rule of law. They lend to 
minimize the humiliation suffered by the 
United Slates and to emphasize the hard work, 
diligence and diplomatic professionalism 
which marked the Administration’s response. 
They thus remain loyal to President Carter's 
view of the world, with its emphasis on con- 
ciliation diplomacy and international law, de- 
spite the drubbing it has received from history. 

And yet in the end, as in Robert E. Huyser’s 
book, the lasting impression is one of futility in 
the face of the Iranian upheaval. As Sick notes 
in his thoughtful essay, Washington simply had 
to wait for “the peculiar rhythms of Iranian ! 
Internal politics to play themselves out’’: the 
United States got its hostages back only when 
they had served Teheran’s purposes, when the 
ayatollahs had more or less completed their 
revolution and had exorcized American influ- 
ence from Iran. 

For Americans, it was an extremely painful 
and chastening period, difficult to contemplate 
even today. That perhaps is why the lesson was 
lost on Washington and why it has been pun- 
ished a second time. Today, as in 1979, it has 
proved a mistake to seek out “the moderates” 
in Teheran. The Iranian revolution still has no 
room for moderation or for renewed ties with 
the “Great Satan”. 


John Ranelagh 
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Heyday is about the politics surrounding the 
footing down of Gary Powers in his U-2 spy- 
Pfene near Sverdlovsk in the Soviet Union on 
M&y 1, I960, only two weeks before a summit 
f*tbg between Eisenhower, de Gaulle, 
Macmillan and Khrushchev was scheduled to 
hkeplace. The CIA had assumed, ever since it 
using the U-2 to overfly the Soviet Un- 
; on W 1956, that the plane could not remain 
vulnerable, and by 1959 the Russians had 
pV«loped anti-aircraft technology adequate to 
down. Yet for reasons that Michael R, 
^chloss does hot go Into in much depth, the 
• Russians chose to wait until two weeks before 
^ ra *it before deploying it. 
vl* 1 ? liltely reason was that the Soviet military • 
become disenchanfed.; with Khrushchev 
' JM ^ere worried that as a result bf his willing- 


raider [ddtehtewith Eisenhower, the 
;|0ytet Union y/ould find itself in a permanently 
■ - ? r ;reilitaiy ; position . Shooting down the 

l sabotage foe summit and thus pro* 

'time, toqatch up. ' 

beschloss Is 1 , as concerned with 


plane and its significance are not ^reaUy ^cor 
vered. But the drama of the costs, the leading 
personalities, and the geopolitical background 
are all dealt with thoroughly. 

One of the main characters in the Jtoryis 
Richard Bissell, the originator of the U-2 pro 
ject and much else besides, who began working 
for the CIA in 1954 as special assistant to the 
Director, Allen Dulles. In less than rtvo years, 
virtually single-handedly, he revolutionized 
intelligence-gathering. He had recognized tl£ 

technological advances of all kinds could be 
put at the service of intelhgence^bere y mi- 
nishing the risk to human life. The U -2 was a 
• remarkable achievement for a number 

regions. For one thing, the new plane was to fly 
above the ceiling of other planes and anti- 
aircraft missiles, to fly longer and furth^han 
anv Diane before it and to carry a camera and 

because the CIA Mg 

problems . A 

' “’Sediateanack. Its operational m 


cated that the United States was concentrating 
on monitoring the Soviet Union as a whole 
rather than simply its military capability. 

The shooting-down of the plane had reper- 
cussions for the CIA, and for Eisenhower when 
it was discovered that Powers was still alive, 
having neither been killed nor, as the agency 
expected, committed suicide so as not to fall 
into Russian hands. In consequence, Eisen- 
hower was discovered in a lie (he had denied 
that the plane was engaged in espionage). 

A longer-term effect of the U-2 episode was 
on the Soviet leadership. If the Soviet Union 
had had the technology, its planes would will- 
ingly have overflown the United States, so the 
U-2 revealed that, despite the hullabaloo over 
Sputnik, Soviet engineers were indeed far be- 
hind their American counterpart 5 - To catch up 
with and, if possible, overtake them became an 
obsession of the Soviet ruling clique. They had 
a large degree of popular support because of 
the psychological effect of the shooting-down. 
The Russians had previously assumed that dis- 
tance provided them with their best defence. 
The U-2 shattered this complacency. The arms 
build-up of the 1960s probably had its origin in 
this crisis. As for Gary Powers, less than tyro 
years after being shot down and sent to prison, 
he was exchanged for Rudolf Abel, who had 
been head of a North American Soviet espion- 
age ring until his capture in 1957. On his return 
home Powers succeeded in convincing his de- 
briefers that he had behaved perfectly well in 
Soviet hands. Nevertheless he lived With guilt 
for the rest Of his life: ho felt that he had.been 
expected to die and that by surviving he had let 
, his,sjde dowp- , . ; v • ■ ■ 
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THE TITANIC: The 
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‘His book on the tragedy 
reads extremely well and 
is the product of thorough 
research into all aspects of 
the story' 

Dan Van der Vat 
Guardian 
‘Mr Davie's original 
research has turned up some 
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Profit without honour 


Victoria Glendinning 
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Jeffrey Archer deals in raw story, which is 
necessary and sufficient for achieving popular 
success. Literary novelists, transcending or 
bypassing raw story fur a variety of reasons 
both negative and positive, may find his suc- 
cess annoying, but if they find it incompre- 
hensible they have lust sight of the origins and 
first purposes of fictional narrative. 

Mr Archer writes stories for boys. There arc 
no grown-ups: there are schoolboys who have 
outgrown their grey flannel shorts and gone 
into politics, the armed services, high finance, 
espionage, crime and similar posts of responsi- 
bility where the captain of games, the bully, the 
sneak, the cheat and the rival - especially the 
rival - can continue to act out their roles. The 
mythology underpinning his fiction is that of 
John Buchan and Captain W. E. Johns, creator 
of Biggies: “The throttle's full out", says a pilot 
in his must recent novel, A Muller of Honour, 
tis the firing begins, “the bullets ripping into 
the fuselage 1 '. 

Impressive fathers loom large in nil Archer's 
first chapters. Adam Scott's soldier father in A 
Matter of Honour hud “high standards" and 
Adam “admired him aliovc all men'*. Qualities 
of "leadership and example'' and the import- 
ance of fumily tradition arc taken seriously. 
Adam is a chip off the old block, setting out to 
clear his father's name of undeserved dishon- 
our. Other strong male figures reinforce him- 
his PI' instructor from Sandhurst (Adam is 
very "fit”) und his former English master: 
Adain holds out under torture by mechanically 
reciting the titles of Shakespeare's plays. 
Mothers play minor roles. In one of Archer's 
short stories mother looks on while father flogs 
son with a studded belt. The boy, of course, 
"never flinched or murmured*’. 

Archer has deflected nccusalions of public- 
school misogyny by creating (in The Prodigal 
Daughter and Shall We Tell The President?) the 
daughter of a Polish immigrant who becomes 
the first woman President of the United Stales. 


I laving made his token woman of achievement 
as conspicuous anil us phallic as the Statue of 
Liberty, Archer is free to express sexuui 
values of a more traditional kind. His women 
arc wife-material, mistress-material or ex- 
pendable, ie, i-orpsc-inntcrinl. Sex is a con- 
vertible currency. Archer men make love with 
their wallets, nml if the women make fools of 
them (heir disappointment is that of punters 
who have made a bad bet. Buying dinner for a 
woman may or may not be "a worthwhile in- 
vestment'*, and in the story "Henry's Hiccup" a 
man sees that "chorus girls", when finished 
with, “always received some suitable memento 
to ensure that no scandal ensued”. 

The expression “chorus girl" is antiquarian. 
Archer fiction, in spite of much plane-hopping 
and bed-hopping, is old-fashioned. Like most 
fantasy literature it is regressive and conserva- 
tive. set in the past or the future but never for 
long in the intractable present. A Matter of 
Honour is set in the 1960s, when Archer was 
representing Great Britain in the 100 metres - 
gentle, far-off times: “Adam bunded the cab- 
bie hu I f-u- crown and waited for the change." 
Adam finds the 1960s disturbingly permissive. 
Archer men arc not principally interested in 
pleasure. 

They are interested, like most sprinters and 
schoolboys, in winning. Arche r fiction is essen- 
tially about rivalry und competition. In First 
Among Equals Charles Seymour, the younger 
of twin suns of u peer, realizes “the full signifi- 
cance of coming second in life's first race" and 
determines to come first in all the others. The 
title Kane and Abel speaks for itself. Archer, 
typically, sets up two or more high achievers 
approaching the same winning-post at speed 
from different unglcs. In A Matter of Honour 
the duel to the death is between decent Adam 
Scott nnd Romanov, a Russian agent who is 
“ambitious, ruthless, arrogant but not always 
reliable”. 

Archer does not spatter his fiction with 
brand-names and style-pointers, but he in- 
cludes real-life figures and is prodigal with 
locations and situations which require research 
or inside knowledge - in this case, the geogra- 
phy of the Kremlin and of Swiss bank-vaults, 
the touring schedule of the Royal Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra, the side-roads off the N1 from 
Paris to Boulogne, and the layout of the 


Horror in the small towns 


Roz Kaveney . 

STEPHEN KING 

It 

9I2pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 
0340364777 

The novels of Stephen King have worked their 
way comprehensively through most of the 
stock material of pulp magazine horror- vam- 
pires, reyenants, psychakinetics nnd the pos- 
sessed; they also represent a thoroughgoing 
attempt to reconcile the values df the genera- 
tion of 1968, the Woodstock generation, with 
those decencies to he associated with a largely 
imaginary small-town America. What lifts 
King's novels out of the usual run of his chosen 
genre is as much his sheer uncmharrasVd en- 
joyment of his subject matter a$ his less openly 
acknowledged serious aims. He can 
(intermittently) write scenes about the terrible 
emotions of common life as powerful; if not as 
stylish, as any in contemporary American fic- 
tion: at such tfmes, it ft possible to see King 
flirting with seriousness, but a combination of 
sentimentality of thought, vulgarity of express- 
ion nnd a populist eihic which embraces these 
as positive goods will always keep him from 
consummation. In the end he is the writer'he is, 
and, as bestselling authors on his scale go, 
considerably better an artist (hnn he might 
have got away with being - and still have sold 
his books to the movies arid bought the biggest 
Jiouse in the town where he grew up in a trailer. 

. It is a grab-bag of fantasies, held together by - 
U consistent, if woolly-minded, moral vision. 
Crucial to its plot and complex sthictu re is an 
. elaborate fantasy of. making good. In 1958, a 
group of. eleven-year-olds in Derry, Maine, , 
various sorts of victim and outsider, are united 
in friendship 4 thejnt boy, the boy who stam- 


father's brutality is progressively acquiring a 
sexual tinge, the short-sighted loudmouth who 
does imitations. In the J980s, they are sum- 
moned back - now a famous architect, a popu- 
lar novelist, a fashion designer, a radio disc 
jockey . — King is not saying that all success 
comes from early trauma, or that the pre- 
cociously talented are always the victimized, 
but he implies both, and makes more plausible 
the involvement of these characters in a plot 
which makes them champions of feeble good 
against ultimate Evil. If you can escape small- 
town life and the self-hatred which is inflicted 
on child-outsiders by their peers, combating 
the negative principle of the universe is, well, 
child *5 play. 

A writer committed to popular forms. King 
also has a deep commitment to the traditional 
pieties of story-telling; he starts with not one 
narrative hook, but three. In 1958. n small boy 
sails a paper bout along n gutter in the rain; 
sqmething (hat appears to be it-clown kills him 
brutally, ft 1984, two male lovers are attacked 
by a bunch of young thugs; when one of them is 
thrown over a bridge into the river, theclown is 
wailing for him. Hanlon, the local librarian, 
the one among the original group of children 
,who stayed in their home town, starts tele- 
phoning thorn to hold them to the oath they 
swore a quurter-penttiry before; nnd the first of 
them lie rings, a prosperous accountant' in 
Atlanta, Georgia, slits his wrists in the bath 
rather than obey 4he summons. 

For King's sort of popular writer, the prob- 
lem of evil is primarily how to make it interest- 
ing and convincing. The thing that lurks in 
Derry, periodically stirring up social unrest in 
between snacks on small children, is conceived 
of as terribly powerful, but not terribly intelli- 
gent. Fn the 1950s and again in the 80s, it man- 
ipulates the person the principals are most 
scared of: Henry Bowers, a school bully. gra* 


mere,, the girl on the brink of puberty whose dually driven insane by the beatings pf his 
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Louvre, where Adnm is pursued by his ene- 
mies “through the great arch into Seventeenth 
Century - Murillo, Van Dyck, Poussin ... on 
into Sixteenth Century- Raphael, Caravaggio, 
Michelangelo”. No note-book jottings are 
wasted, however banal. One single-sentence 
paragraph reads: “The airport bus that 
travelled to and from the city took only twenty 
minutes to reach the centre of Geneva.** Not 
many people know that, unless they have read 
the Swissair brochures. These homely details 
are glue binding the reader to the exotic plot. 
When Adam, off on his dangerous quest, goes 
to the bank and signs “the tops of ten travellers 
cheques in tiie cashier's presence'*, every 
reader who has ever taken a package holiday is 
there with him. 

Archer's writing is functional and unremark- 
able when he uses what Hemingway called 
“short declarative sentences”. Trouble sets in 
with promiscuous udverbs. Adam is not just 
surprised but "genuinely surprised"; he is not 
able to check but “to accurately check". 
Tautology is a tiger-trap, as in a description of a 
place “cartographically described on the map 
as Cambridge". Muddles arise from single mis- 
placed words. When Romanov, disguised ns 
n chauffeur, Imils a cab, “He didn't notice the 
tnxi-driver's look of disbelief ut his passenger’s 
chnuffcur-clad vision." (But it wasn't the pas- 
senger's vision that evoked the disbelief.) In a 
short story, “The Luncheon", a man asks in a 
bank for a statement of his account, which is at 
almost zero: “The teller handed me a long 
piece of paper unworthy of its amount." (It was 
the amount, surely, that was unworthy of the 
long piece of paper.) 

There is a potentially painful tension in all 
Archer's fiction between the will to win at all 
costs - which, in this pseudo-adult world, 
means getting power and lots of money - and 
the concept of private honour. This conflict, 
implanted in Archer heroes by the confused 
British morality that they inherit from their 
fathers, is never investigated. But the muddled 
values, like the sometimes muddled sentences, 
are part of the package. You can decline to buy 
it. just as a boy can decline to listen to someone 
telling ripping yarns in the dorm after lights- 
out. But no one except the most priggish of 
literary school-prefects would ask Jeffrey 
Archer to slop. 


equally psychotic father, On the rare occasions 
when wc are allowed to see inside ItVmental 
processes, it seems to think rather like Bowers: . 
what is smaller is prey now, what is larger is to 
be got in a moment of inattention. When King 
shows It in action he cheats by allowing it to 
manifest itself as the clown, as a syphilitic 
tramp, a giant bird, the Teenage Werewolf 
from the film the children have just been 
watching, and, in a moment of self-indulgence 
on King's part, a red 1958 Plymouth Fury car. 
Evil terrifies in this book by acting out genre 
expectations; King is a devout user of familiar- 
ity. Good, often as not, resides in the familiar- 
ity of brand-names - often literally. Each novel 
King writes has its own illogical incantatory 
slogons floating just below the surface of the 
characters' minds - in It it is such phrases as 
“The turtle cannot help us” and “the ritual of 
Chud" , phrase? lyhoie literal meaning is part of 
the silly cosmological guff that is the major 
weakness of the climax, but which before that 
point make the dream-like seem as much a part 
of .real life as the advertising slogans and com- 
edians’ catch-phrases which drift in and out of 
the children's speech. 

ft ft not. the most satisfactory o£ King’s 
novels, nor will it, probably, be one of his most 
popular. It tries a liule too. hard to be .the great 
American horror novel, and suffers from a 
proliferation of storylines nnd a lack of Full 
disclosure at the climax - ir an author opts for 
detailed realism the rest of the time, such with- 
holdings look more like fudging than leav- : 
ing il tp.Uie, reader’s imagination. King’s filial 
sequence; in which tile writer Bill restores the 
sunity of his catatonic vyifeas they ride out .of 
the wrecked Kriyiiop the bicycle hip has rescued 
from his childhood, Is corny, crackbrained and .' 
sentimental,, and, in its, reference to -Orpheus, ' 
pretentious j'bu,t v like , the ramshapkie bike it- 
*c!f, a ridlike -King’s vprk;in, general, it docs, ' 
JobiEwds,^qnufactured.for. . 


How the tough 
get going 

Dick Davis 

JAMES CLAVELL 
Whirlwind 

1 ,026pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. - 
0340397241 

Whirlwind, which its author calls nn “adven- 
ture story”, is set in Iran shortly after the 
Islamic revolution: the plot concerns a rich 
international company's attempt to evacuate 
its pilots and helicopters to a friendly Arab 
Emirate on the other side of the Gulf. The first 
scene shows us a helicopter flying low over a 
praying mullah who furiously and incom- 
petently shoots at the departing foreign intrud- 
er: this scene more or less encapsulates what 
the novel has to say and is repeated with varia- 
tions ad nauseam for the next thousand or so 
pages. It is very difficult to see why the novel is 
so long - there is certainly no need for it - and it 
is almost as if gargantuan length were being 
offered as a guarantee of, or perhaps substitute 
for, quality. 

The characterization is minimal: the pilots 
are differentiated largely by nationality (Aus- 
tralian, Finnish, British, etc) and by their 
slightly different swearing vocabularies: they 
are all tough men who are good in a crisis nnd 
good in bed and have hearts of gold beneath 
their rough-diamond exteriors. Despite the 
lack of subtlety with which they are depicted, 
they are intermittently - particularly when air- 
borne - believable. The Iranians are complete- 
ly unbelievable: the men ore devious and cruel, 
the women are devious and sexy; the men play 
with jewelled daggers - or automatic weapons 
-and smile, the women are of the “curve of her 
breasts proud under the sweater" kind. The 
women are also good in a crisis (though not as 
good as the pilots) and in bed (every bit as good 
os the pilots); whereas Iranian men are highly 
strung in a crisis and - we are given to under- 
stand - nasty in bed. Beneath the polite surface 
all nationalities hate all other nationalities and 
think of them as consisting of dogs, sons of 
whores etc. 

The actual escape is an exciting read: heli- 
copters have to be flown from three different 
sites simultaneously, there are last minute de- 
lays, bad weather, scrambled fighters to inter- 
cept them and so on. This is easily the best part 
of the book and seems the kind of thing James 
Clavell was bora to write: unfortunately it does 
not get under way until around page 800, and 
the reader’s mind is by then almost numb with 
cliches about Islam, mullahs, fate, death, 
karma, good men in a crisis and breasts proud 
under sweaters. 

Much of the novel’s attraction must depend 
on the vicarious insight it claims to give into 
‘ three seemingly glamorous worlds - high fi- 
nance, the expatriate pilots' life, Iran in revolu- 
tion - of which most readers will have little 
knowledge. Linked with this is what E. M- 
Forster called “the consolations of history": 
“we cannot visit either the great or the rich 
when they are our contemporaries, but by a 
fortunate arrangement the palaces of Ujjam 
and the warehouses of Ormus are open for ever 
and we can even behave outrageously in them 
without being expelled". And outrageously - 
with arrogance, sadism and self-congratulation 
- is how the reader of this bestselling novel is 
invited to behave. 

I cannot vouch for the authenticity or other- 
. wise pf the scenes of high financial chit-chat 
given here, or of those of life in the helicopter 
pilot’s hot seat/bed, but.I can say. that the ver- 
sion of Iranian society offered is tripe. Tnc 
book bristles with solecisms about Iran, tw 
i caricatures of Iranians are offensive (perhnps 
understandable in a novel of this kind, whic l 
has to have .baddies, but offensive neve ^ e | 
less); there Is riot much Persian in the book : n w ' 

: almost all of what there is has been so garb' 

: as to be gibberish. The author insists on 
1 ting to Pttsiah as “Farsi" throughout; this 
. . wry irritating - “They were speaking 
: as silly a sentence in a novel written ip Eng* 
as “Tliey 1 were speaking deutschT would 
About the only thing to do with Iran wnic 
. Clavell, conveys with any accuracy is the natu 
of tbescenery; assoon as people begin t° P°P _ 
late the scenery, accuracy is abandoned 
dlichd, and usually erroneous olicW.at that, 
f t < > Yt i. V ,» J» \ :itfi > •. *. a i - < 
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The pecker order 


]\|ETHUEN 


John Melmoth 

TRUMAN CAPOTE 
Answered Prayers 

l81pp- Hainish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 1 IW26 


Although, given his subject’s inveterate habit 
ofgeif-publicizntion, the provenance must re- 
main suspect, Jean Cocteau is said to have 
described Truman Capote ns a ten-year-old 
angel with a wicked mind. The photograph on 
ihe dust-jacket of Answered Prayers reminds 
ns that even the faces of angels can be ravaged 
by too much booze and too many pills, while 
the contents reveal a very dirty mind at work. 

The distinction is an important and not neces- 
sarily derogatory one. Haute bohemia's fat- 
backs and sleazy patricians, on whom Capote 
turned with scintillating malice, are seen to 
maximum disadvantage when genitally preoc- 
cupied. The gaff is blown, here, on the libidinal 
concerns of a beau monde of shipping mag- 
nates, film stars, successful artists and Seventh 
Avenue rag-traders. This is best done in con- 
travention of received notions of good taste 
and of the protocols of acquaintanceship. Cecil 
Beaton: “The most distressing fact of growing 
older is that I find my private parts shrinking." 
Greta Garbo: “Ah, if only I could say the 
same.” 

Answered Prayers , billed as an unfinished 
novel, has three parts -“Unspoiled Monsters” 
(the autobiography of a “Hershey Bar 
whore”); “Kate McCloud” (a sentimental love 
story); and “La Cflte Basque” (an enervated 
tale of cafe society) - which were originally 
published in Esquire in 1975 and 1976 as chap- 
lets of a putatively major work in progress. 
All three fragments are narrated by one 
P. B. Jones, whose breathtokingly disingenuous 
claim to objectivity precedes a public and ling- 
ering dismemberment of his victims. Jones 
maintains that “if I change most of the names, I 
could publish this as a novel. Hell, I've nothing 
to lose; of course, a couple of people might try 
to kill me, but I'd consider that a favour." In 
the event, publication had a calamitous impact 
on Capote's social life. In addition, his ostrac- 
ism, by the people who had become his only 
topic, effectively finished him as a writer. 

Teh years on. Answered Prayers can be read 
as a historical novel bent on dismantling the 
glitz and depravity of a crummy anclen rigime 
whose way of life was built on inconsequential 
sexual contacts made tolerable by cocaine and 
liqueurs and is now threatened by AIDS. 
Unflinchingly taxonomic, it records the greedy 
chill of old fags with their teeth fastened on 
young Ganymedes, arid of bejewelled boilers 
("old hides") with the instincts of high-class 
• .pwtonas. It is a brittle expression of choler, a 
, sustained mew of bitchiness. Once the shoot- 
*98 starts, almost no one gets out alive — Alice 
. Toklas: “a moustachioed spider feeling its 
feeder^"; Peggy Guggenheim: “a long haired 
. Bert Lahr" whose affair with'Samuel Beckett 
‘hnakes one wonder about ... his pretentious 
1 aloofness”; Barbara Hutton: a "dime store 
foaharani", once a plump “wallflower butter- 
M", rtow an anorexic scoffing tapeworms; 
Wallis Simpson 1 and . "the duke”: victims of 


hives; Princess Margaret: "such a 

drone .... Her mother's a darling, but the 
rest of the family . . Jackie Onassis and Lee 
Radziwill: "a pair of Western geisha girls"; 
Garbo: “dry and draughty, like an abandoned 
temple", TTie character assassinations range 
from the engaging - the party was marvellous 
“if you've never been to a party before" - to the 
poisonous: “kissing her . . . was like playing 
post office with a dead and rotting whale". 

It soon becomes clear that Capote has a 
problem with women, who fare conspicuously 
worse than their menfolk. Their rapaciousness 
is recorded in a handy “Old Texas saying: 
women are like rattlesnakes - the last thing 
that dies is their tail." An equally apparent 
fixation on appendages indicates, however, 
that Capote may also have a problem with 
men. There are just so many ways that even the 
most earnest of phallophiles can enthuse about 
the object of his desires, and Capote explores 
most of them. In the “pecker parade", "dicks" 
are variously “dark fat mouthwatering" or 
“eleven-inch cafe-au-lait sinker[s] thick as a 
man's wrist"; their owners, force-fed on oys- 
ters and caviar, primed to launch "a load that 
damn near flooded the floor”. Blustering 
phallocentricity is a familiar stick with which to 
beat the dying snake of female sexuality. 

Capote is not concerned to propose any vi- 
able alternative to this pecking (or pecker) 
order: the only way out is down. The pampered 
conspiracies and whispered betrayals of La 
C6te Basque take place within a few blocks of 
the frenetic low life of Eighth Avenue, where 
prostitutes, “luxurious Latin pimps", male 
hustlers, S-and-M pundits from The Loading 
Zone, sailors, beggars and "white trash farm 
boys" new in town pursue their curious ends. 

Answered Prayers, by no means as bad as its 
detractors have claimed, is careful to have it 
both ways. On the one hand, as the epigraph 
from Saint Teresa - “more tears are shed oyer 
answered prayers than unanswered ones" - 
makes plain, it is a moral tale. Absolute self- 
gratification is shown to be demoralizing; the 
completely spoiled are completely unattrac- 
tive. But it is also an act of provocation with an 
irresistible prurience factor. Its immediate 
entry into the bestseller lists suggests that its 
author knew his business. t 

For all that it is not Breakfast at Tiffany s or 
In Cold Blood, it is certainly never boring - 
provided one has the least interest in the secret 
lives of the rich and famous. If it is true that 
Capote occasionally tries too hard - Alice Lee 
Langman’s voice is "as cello contralto as a 
mourning dove's" - much of the writing is 
original and beguilingly misanthropic. The 
novel's principal weakness is that delays in 
publication have rendered it passS (where are 

• Mick and Jerry, Koo and Joan?), the worst 
possible lapse in a world which puts a premium 

on modishness. . ,. .. 

After all the posing, pursuing, climbing, 
humping and dumping, Capote closes on a 
moment of stillness in a restaurant in the late 

• afternoon as the staff clear up. Inside, there i 

“an atmosphere of luxurious exhaustion Jike a 

ripened, shedding rose”. Outside, ordinary 
people go about their business. ignorant of, 
and largely indifferent to, the doings of the 
damaged goods who masquerade as the beauti- 
ful people. 


j ^chaej Hofmann . 
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• The story of a murderer 

’ Jransftted by john E. Woods • 

> ■ Haitiish Hamilton. 19.95. 

11919 9. . t ■'••• • ' ' : 

; .^teSfldcind’s story (reviewed 1° the TLS, 

; ‘ gtojtet It, 1985) , of the freakishly gifted 
‘ ^rioitille h. odourless and all-smelling - ft.' 
■'■ ^^etly and alertly. told, with an eye to the 
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^i’hsi^hriracter can be exhausted in a . 
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lation capes cleverly . w«h the j 

veLwas not in the least excessive or bombas- 
tic " On occasions, he is mid-Atlantic and too 
nrfonv “sick to the stomach", he says, or an 
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happen not to be true in this instnnee. 
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Hidden Designs 

The Critical Profession and 
Renaissance literature 
JONATHAN CREWE 

A challenging and entertaining contribution to the current critical 
debate about the English literary Renaissance, Hidden Designs reads 
like a detective story about literary and critical relations. 

192 pages Hardback 0 41692150 X £2500 

Power on Display 

The politics of Shakespeare's genres 
LEONARD TENNENHOUSE 

The central argument of this Innovative book is that Renaissance 
drama in general - and Shakespeare in particular - was an agent oF 
history, a cultural forum for staging displays of power. The ftself 
can be read within a political context as a form of poetic embodiment 
authorizing "the aristocratic body," first of Elizabeth, then of fames. 

224 pages Hardback 04I&0I27IX £1600 raporhack 04I60I2BI7 6.95 

John Donne, Undone 

THOMAS DOCHERTY 

Contemporary criticism of Donne tends to ignore the historical culture 
and Ideology which conditioned his writing; and critics have been 
content to reiterate a version of Donne as a humanist poet of ethical, 
cultural and political Individualism. Thomas Docherty challenges this 
and locates Donne’s poetry within a configuration of the various 
discourses which surrounded and Informed the poetry. 

272 pages Hardback 0416 920403 £25.00 Paperback 041600592 6 £8.95 

The Coherence of Gothic Conventions 

EVE KQSOFSKY SEDGWICK 

The Coherence of Gothic Conventions makes the case that the Gothic 
In English literature has been marked by a distinctive and highly 
influential set of ambitions about relations of meaning. Through 
readings of classic Gothic authors as well as of De Qulncey and the 
Brontes, Sedgewlck links the most characteristic thematic conventions 
of the Gothic firmly and usably to the Genre's radical claims for 

representation. 

150 pages fapeiback 0416014119 £5.95 

Reading Woman: 

Essays in Feminist Criticism 

MARY JACOBUS 

In this major new work, one of today's foremost feminist critics 
considers the relations between women, literary theory, and 
psychoanalysis. Reflecting current concerns In Ang o-Amerlcan and 
French feminist writing, Reading JMj/nan addresses, in different ways, 
both the question of feminist reading and the Issue of reading woman 
as a figure for sexual difference. 

332 pages Hardback 041692450 6 £25.00 

formations of Fiantasy 

Edited by VICTOR BURGIN, JAMES DONALD 
and CORA KAPLAN 

Do we live in the real world? Rather than dismissing fantasy as a 
suoolement to reality, the authors In this volume stress the ‘psychical 
reality 1 of fantasy in shaping our perceptions, beliefs and behaviour - 
an emphasis which has fundamental consequences for any account of 

the political. 

240 pages Paperback 0 416 312209 £8.95 

Demand the Impossible 

Science fiction and the utopian Imagination 
TOM MOYLAN 

■torn Movlan analyses the relationship between oppositional politics 
and utopian writing, stressing that though the social images £ each text 
may vary, they have In common a re|ect!on of hierarchy and 
domination, and the celebration of an emancipatory way of being. 

256 pages Hardback 0 416000126 £2000 Raperback 0416000223 £795 

The Films of Werner Herzog 

Between mirage and history 
Edited by TIMOTHY CORRIGAN 
Visually and philosophically ambitious and at the same time 
provocatively eccentric, Herzogs films have been greeted equally by 
istreme adulation and extreme condemnation. The book Is an 
attempt to illuminate these contradictions. 
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Down these meaner streets 


Michael Wood 

KI.MORK LEONARD 
Cat Chaser 
2N3pp. Viking. £9.95. 

I)fi7ll(l1 127(1 

Glitz 

25tJpp. Penguin. £2.50. 

I) 14(1079254 

Sivng: Tlie early life ami e rimes of Ernest 
Sticklcy in Detroit 
234pp. Penguin. £2.50. 

(M4tXl7'H.S7 

Stick 

304pp. Penguin. £2.50. 

0 140070(04 
LaBravn 

2K3pp. Penguin. £2.50. 

U 1 4 IKI723S I 
The Snitch 

184pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

(>140(179246 
52 Pick-Up 

190pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

(1 14(KM57iK 
Unknown Man No 89 
221pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

UNMM572A 

Sam Spade umi Philip Marlowe were lough in 
their time, hut recent American crime fiction 
lends tu make them look like kindly nannies, 
mere bleeding hearts. The mean streets have 
gut meaner since Chandler wrote about them, 
and the same goes for the bars, hrotlids, clubs, 
diners, gaols, resort hotels, apartment blocks, 
tycoons* residencies and police precincts. Ross 
Macdonald's Lew Archer became a designed 
anachronism in Itis later career, weary, wise, 
.straight, the man with the divorce and the bcal- 
up Porsche . the guy who’s .seen it all - except . it 
turns out. that he hasn't seen the half of it. 
Even the old locutions. Los Angeles and New 
York, seem tante and faded, almost genteel. 
The real meanness is on Che streets of Detroit, 


Miami, Atlantic City, countless little mid- 
wcslern towns with names like Sagamore. The 
streets of San Francisco are just picturesque. 

Thu new meanness siiys a tot about the social 
landscape, of course; a hi ml the fears it inspires 
and the dreams people have of the ways to 
survive in it. It has much tudo with the amount 
of money to he made from drugs; with the 
mingling of politics and crime since Watergate, 
particularly Cuban politics in exile; with ter- 
rifying 1 1 nun lilies of random and lethal crazi- 
ness on the streets; with the sort of impatience 
with the law's delays which prompts Clint 
Eastwood and Charles Bronson movies. Yet 
Chandler’s formula still serves us well, if not as 
a prescription, then as a pattern, a tune inviting 
variations. "Down these mean streets a man 
must go who is not himself mean . . If he is 
mean, lie will need another claim on our in- 
terest, some sleazy charm or rabid pathology 
ora heart of gold hidden in the meanness. If he 
is not mean he will need, these days, some kind 
of safeguard against his own imphiusihiEity. 

For whul is both dated and attractive in 
Chandler's vision is not the crime in it - he 
names hold-ups. liquor rackets, the numbers, 
the mafia, crooked mayors, corrupt and poli- 
tical judges, dodgy lawyers, stupid juries, 
gangsters who "rule n at ions ami almost rule 
cities" - [ini the quiet outrage it contains. 
Chandler is talking tough, but he thinks he is 
exaggerating, and expects us to feel this, and to 
feci surprised. Wc have run out or surprise, we 
arc all tmigh guys now, at least in our imagined 
knowledge of the world. Consequently, 
Chandler’s antidote, his iiniuean man, seems 
hopelessly romantic, l ie is “neither tarnished 
nor ufniid ... a complete man und a common 
man und yet an unusual man . . . u man of 
honour .... lie must be the best man in his 
world and □ good enough man for any 
world 

FI more Leonard's characters are usually tar-' 
nislicdand afraid, but pretty good at surviving. 

In his recent work Leonard seems to be evolv- 
ing a new, hardened version of Chundler's 


Y A T 77 1 Congratulate 
JL jljlJLjJJj the Authors of 
FIVE Prize-winning Books 


THE 1986 WOLFSON LITERARY AWARD FOR HISTORY 
The Count-Duke of Olivares 

The Statesman in an Age of Decline 

J.H. Elliott 

“A masterly and fascinating work [by] the greatest living authority on Imperial Spain” - 
JohnGrigg, The Sunday Telegraph. 

640pp. 30 b& w Ulus. £ 19.95 

THE 1986 MITCHELL PRIZE FOR A FIRST BOOK 

Painters and Public Life in Eighteenth-Century Paris 

Thomas E. Crow J 

“One of the most important books on its subject to have appeared in the last twenty years, 
may well come to be Considered one of the ‘classics* of our discipline” - Linda Nochiin, 
Art 1 in America. . 

292pp 150 b&w illus. + 8 colour plates £30.00. 

LE PRIX ADOLPHE BENTINCK 1986 
A Grand Strategy foT the West 
The Anachronism of National Strategies in an Interdependent World 
Helmut Schmidt 

“Qnly an elder statesman of Schmidt’s calibre and sclf-conficfencexanld put forward such a 
wide-ranging package in 159 pages. 1 * - The Economist. 

159pp. £10.95 - 

THE 1986 DUFF COOPER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
C.R; Ashbee 

Architect, Designer and Romantic Socialist 
Alan Crawford . i . 

"This is an outstanding book. . . splendidly illustrated. . . remarkably well informed arid 
researched. 1 ’ - Paul Thompson, '.'/Tmer literary Supplement 
200 b&w Ulus. -f- 2i colour plutes £35.00 

THE SIR BANISTER FLETCHER AWARD FOR 1986 
Art Beyond the Gallery in Early Twentieth-Century England 

Richard Cork ■■ 

“Thoroughly researched and dearly written. . . fascinating reading ibr anyone seriously 
interested in the British art ofthe period.” - Nigel White ley, Times Higher Education Supplement 

344j>p. 308 b&.w illui. -F 2& colour plates £40-00 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WC IB 3JF 


hero, a rmm who is tough, even a killer, when 
his choices are confined, but not mean; a man 
who cun he very mean indeed when he wants 
hut remains honourable, a better man than 
most worlds deserve. This is not an easy figure 
to draw convincingly, and it is a measure of 
Leonard’s considerable talent that he brings it 
off. Leonard has been much praised in the 
United Slates, and sells hugely, deservedly so. 
Eight of his novels are now newly published 
or republished in Britain, and another is 
apparently on the way. Some of them are re- 
cent - Cat Chaser, 1982. Slick and La Brava 
1983. Glitz, 1 985 - while others go back to 1 974 
and 1976. 

Leonard has been writing novels and screen- 
plays, thrillers and westerns since 1967. He was 
born in 1925, served in the US Navy and 
worked in advertising. The writing of westerns 
may have helped him on his way to his laconic 
dialogue, all slang and silences, endlessly 
oblique. In Glitz , a cop in Atlantic City gets 
shot at while in bed with a girl, and gives chase: 
‘I run uutMdc in my underwear, got my gun, I’m 
coming bnck in and u drunk is standing there on the 
sidewulk looking at me. weaving. You know whul he 
suid?' 

'Atlantic City, three o'clock In the morning,' Dixie 
said, 'Resorts International across the street, he told 
you ilon 'I do it, it ain't worth it. Think of your wife 
ami kids.' 

'I Ie suid. "You should a bet your underwear. You 
never know when your luck'll change.'" 

But blossoms of rhetoric also flourish in this 
packed prose. The cop who was shot at 
arranges for one mafioso, on the basis of mis- 
leading information, to kill another, to the de- 
light uf most of the population. The cop says, 
modestly. “Wonderful things can happen when 
you phuit seeds of distrust in a garden of 
nssliolcs." His friend says, "Wait, I want to 
write that down." Leonard's characters, good 
and had, say things like, "What's your game?" 
or “You'll he all right, kid", not because they 
talk like that but because they have always 
wanted to talk like a movie. When a Latin type 
does a bit of heavy breathing he does it in 
full-dress cliche, squinting eyes and lines 
around his nostrils. "This was to indicate”, the 
man watching him assumes, "nerves of ice 
banking the Latin fire inside.” 

Hie fast, self-aware language reflects a fast 
and crowded world, a world so full of things 
and people and action that it makes almost any 
other thriller kingdom seem underpopulated. 
All the cars are dated and named, the Camera, 
the Nova, the yellow 1977 Olds; all the guns 
and the drinks identified, every last frill and 
edektaij lounge furnishing noted 1 The effect is 
not that of a documentary, although, with- 
out doubt, the details are right, but of a 
baroque profusion, a world full of glittering, 
pointless toys - dangerous toys, or toys for 
dangerous people. We know how Colombian 
cocaine money is laundered, how casinos are 
monitored, how gambling managers lose their 
licences; who sleeps on which waterbed, and 
what the girls round the pool do for a living 
when they are not foiling into bed with the guys 
round the pool. Above all we kpow, or gra- 
dually learn, who is double-crossing whom, 
since that is what this world is largely about. 
Some readers have fell that Leonard’s plots are 
too complicated, a form of wriierly self-indulg- 
ence. I think not, partly because I don't think a 
plot can be too complicated (I treasure the. no 
doubt apocryphal, story of Chandler, during 
the filming of The Big Sleep, unable to explain 
his plot to Howard Hawks), and partly because 
this complication is Leonard's great subject. 

All these novels portray people, central or 
marginal, heroes or hangers-on, who are 
watching for an angle, trying to find their for- 
tune in other people’s messes. Of any situation 
they do not ask k Is it good or bad, is it safe or 
dangerous?, but. How will it piliy, what’s my 
next move? They are not all blackmailers, but 
none of them cqu resist the thought of their cut, 
lljclr piece of the (iction that as yet is only a 
hnndfel of compromising cards, waiting to be 
shuffled and dealt. Hie good guys stay at the 
thought* bul even they have the. thought. One 
character is usked to sit back afid permit the 
killing of his mistress’s bilious hiiihand (former 
police . chief Jn . the Doipinicgn Republic, 
famous foi; sewing people’s eyelids to Their 
eyebrows und shinlpg harsh light orj them), and 
then hecanju^t wglkoffintd the Sunset with his 
girl . “Moran aclualiy smv a pHjliire of a red 
sunset, sky-rtd nlght . . .^ Another good guy 


roughs up an Italian mobster who has been 
gathering protection money and finds himself 
with $12,000 on his hands. He can't keep it and 
he can’t return it, and he doesn't want, yet, to 
hand it in to the police. So he uses it as a deposit 
in a fancy hotel, which is happy to provide any 
kind of complimentary service (room, drinks, 
credit, transport, girls) for such a nice rich 
man. 

What all this angle-seeking means is that 
Leonard's fiction is full of losers, people who 
think they are smart and aren't. His survivors 
are sometimes a little smarter, sometimes just 
lucky, sometimes ruthless. In Siv» 7 g two rather 
forlorn robbers gel deeper and deeper into 
double-cross trouble - there is a grim comedy 
in the scene where one of the robbers is held 
up by casual muggers and finds himself, 
desperate, having to shoot them both - but 
manage against the odds to keep afloat. Cat 
Chaser has an ex-cop and an ex-actor and a 
Dominican pimp all trying to get their hands on 
the same stack of money, and pretending to 
collaborate, while George Moran, the novel’s 
good guy. tries to keep true love going amid ail 
the roughing up and conspiracy. There are one 
or two of Leonard's rare false notes here ("nil 
that longing they could now release”, “They 
talked . . . and were at ease with each other in 
silence"). Tenderness he can’t do. But loyalty 
and courage he can, and straightness when 
everything else looks bent. Goorge feels sorry 
for the losers around him: he sees their game 
but lets them play until they play too rough. 
The death of Rafi, the Dominican pimp, 
horrifies George and is peculiarly and quietly 
scaring, In a novel full of gunshots and crazy 
Cubans trying to take away a fellow’s manhood 
with the garden shears. Rafi, who can’t swim, 
is simply pushed into a pool and left; a loser 
who lacked a very simple survival skill. What 
was he doing in a realm of sharks? When 
George kills the scheming ex-cop, not to save 
his life, but to save his girl’s money - or not 
even the money, but just tlie principle that you 
don’t have to give things to people who think 
they are tougher than you are - the effect is 
shocking but feels right. George is not Chand- 
ler’s hero, but he is ours. He has broken out of 
the prison of meekness, he has done it for the 
girl, he has not turned into a thug, and he will 
probably serve time for manslaughter. 

Glitz seems to me the most complex and 
risky of these novels. It has many threads of 
plot, and some strange, understated motiva- 
tions which hover between the not quite plaus- 
ible and the genuinely incomprehensible- just 
where we find so much actual behaviour, in 
fact, but where novelists are reluctant to go. 
Vincent Mora, a Miami Bench cop who has 
been wounded, convalesces in San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico, and meets a psychopath he put away 
for seven years in the Florida State peniten- 
tiary. We see the psychopath from inside, fol- 
low the horrors of his thought without com- 
ment, the sheer levity in them making the hor- 
ror really quite extreme. He tips a drugged girl 
from a high balcony to her death and assesses 
her fall as if it were a competition dive: "Nice 
execution, but ’ey,. she didn’t keep her feet 
together.” He is out to get Vincent, but not 
before tormenting him; Vincent wants to know 
who killed the girl, although Atlantic City is 
not his beat, and we are soon in the thick of 
cocaine, illegal gambling, murder, protection, 
a whirl oF fear and vice which makes Miami, as 
Vincent thinks, look like a retirement home. 

But Vincent, like George, stays straight, and 
what makes him credible, a man of honour in a 

world that is not even dishonoured. because it 

has forgotten what honour is, is the fact that be 
has company - not much but some; decency is 
rare but not extinct, or alive only in our hero. 
That, and the fact that most people in the novel 
can’t Fathom him at all. He won’t take bribes, 
won't arrange for the psychopath to die In an 
"accident” - even though he. knows this charm- 
ing type has killed three people in three weeks. 
Vincent's theory is that ; lf you scare people 
enough you wpn'f have to kill them. This 
theory 1 works ■ fbr much of the book, but It 
didn’t stop him from getting wounded in the 
first place, hnd it gets him into near terminal 
trouble at the end. This is what thrillers arc 
always tellipg us;, this is the amart, sad belief 
they offer* although riot often with the swish 
arid flair of Elmore Leonard: that a man who s . 
. gpod enough for any world (steady forthe next 
world. .* : ' i «. ■ 
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The comeback of the hardback 


Jo hn Sutherland 

<tomething extraordinary is happening with 
Scan bestsellers. Up until quite recently, 
r^as assumed on sound observable evidence 
that the book of the future wasthe mass market 
Moerback. The hard-cover new novel (parti- 
jXly) would go the oblivious way of the 
fountain pen, the button fly and the 78 rpm 
rtcdrd. This expectation was confirmed in the 
mid- 1970 s by a cluster of blockbusters such as 
j twlt The Godfather and The Thornblrds, 
which, boosted by movie or mini-series tie-ins, 
sold an unprecedented 10 million or more 
copies in American soft-cover form. At the 
same period hitherto unheard-of sums were 
extorted at paperback auctions for the season’s 
kid titles (over $3 million for the reprint rights 
of Judith Krantz’s 1980 romance. Princess 
Daisy, for example). The average reader of the 
future would not, it was assumed, pay exorbi- 
tant hardback prices. The most that could be 
expected was that he would shell out, for the 
paperback book, roughly what it cost to see the 
Hm ofthe book at a cinema. Libraries, intel- 
lectuals and a few eccentric millionaires might 
keep the hardback novel going; but essentially 
it was an idea whose time had passed. 

Not only has the American hard-cover novel 
survived its obituaries, it has in the past two 
years achieved unprecedented levels of unit 
sale. And this despite a cover price that has 
outstripped the rate of general inflation. To 
lake some examples: ten years ago, in 1976, 
only two fiction bestsellers in America were 
recorded as selling over 200,000 copies in first 
form (then costing around $10) . This year , with 
sales still roaring ahead, Stephen King’s It 
($22.95) began with a first printing of 800,000 
and nine weeks after publication had 1.2 mil- 
lion copies in print. By the time it fades from 
(he bestseller lists it should have chalked up 
dose to two million sales in hardback. At the 
moment It still occupies first or second place, 
depending on which weekly list you follow . It's 
main rival, Whirlwind, by James Clavel!, kick- 
edoff with an 850,000 first printing. Tlie book’s 
birdback publisher, Morrow, paid a record $5 
million ($2 million over the agent’s posted 
minimum bid) at auction fbr the hard-cover 
i rights, which looks, as things now stand, like a 
reasonably sound investment. (Viking gave $3 
million for It.) On present form Clavell’s novel 
tbould. sell well over 1.5 million' in the 
American market in Its expensive ($22.95) 
form. Last year Jean M. AuePs The Mammoth 
Hufllets began with a million-copy first print- 
ing- The novel subsequently remained forty- 
four weeks on the bestseller lists. It was one of 
the three 1985 works of fiction which broke the 
six-figure mark before going into paperback. 
The other two were James Michener's Texas 
nod Garrison Keillor's charmingly opposite 
story of small-town life, Lake Wobegon Days. 
Herman Vfouk’s Inside, Outside , which 
Kraped in at. fifteenth place in i985, sold 
50,000 copies more than the No 1 title of 1976, 
fogfime. 

. Of course bestsellers are always breaking 
own artificial records just as soap pow- 
kn always find new miracle ingredients. But , 
type apart, these new levels of hardback book 
sle, doubled over two years, quintupled over 
fob, represent something genuinely new and 
ra ltu rally, significant. Stephen King, for exam- 
P|®i is currently, tlie most bankable name in 
hostseilirig fiction, and has been since the pub- 
Wm of Carrie In 1974. Part of King’s blue- 
~®jp value to the" book trade is his consistency. 
'^Ifi-the efficiency of a rolling steel mill he 
P^dqpes- Vast ampunts of high-grade brand- 
tyme honor yety fast. Uniquely, he had two 
in- the 1983 bestseller list: Christine and 
. But. together, over the whole of 
■ th ? year;; these two title? did not sell as much as 
. two; months, -The same is true fbr 

His lityt novel, Noble House, was the 
• . ■ SvJ&K -h 1981,: arid was recorded as selling 
ipQQ in its.ye^ of publication- Even if it 
which it will, 

’ ’ -up way ahead of that 

■ jtot ;dowh to trie authors - even 

■ iitiproyed immeasurably as a 

: ' the-bast.few years (Gavell hasn’t). 

bf ^he 'bestseller machine, which 
has ;chajtged profoundly . 

|s-not *° th ® 

' cuWerif No l non-fiction title, Kitty 


Kelley’s tacky ‘‘unauthorized" biography of 
Frank Sinatra, His Way ($21.95), had 900.000 
copies in print in its first three weeks. And the 
biggest non-fiction title of 1986, the comedian 
Bill Cosby's anecdotal Fatherhood ($14.95), 
had 2 million copies in print in its first twenty 
weeks of publication - making it, one is told, 
the bestselling hard-cover book ever. 

Whatever else, it’s dear that two or three 
times as many Americans as used to be the case 
are buying the book of the season straight off in 
expensive hardback. Why? Whatever hap- 
pened to the notorious sales resistance that 
made it so much harder to buy a new book than 
the equally expensive bottle of scotch or 
theatre ticket? One answer is that Americans 
are currently in the throes of a reckless spend- 
ing spree in which old patterns of customer 
caution have been thrown to the wind. Produc- 
ers are making the most of this mood. Thus the 
Bruce Springsteen Live 1975185 album, which 
retails at $19, had a first pressing of 1.7 million. 

Ten years ago, the notion of a five-record set 
for anything other than the handful of Amer- 
ican Wagnerites would have seemed commer- 
cial suicide. Now the suppliers can't get Live 
1975185 off the trucks and into the shops fast 
enough to keep angry mobs from forming. The 
set went platinum (that’s to say, sales of 1 
million plus) in a week. 

The public's open-handedness is a contribu- 
tory factor. But the underlying reason for the 
resurrection of the American hardback is to be 
found in the structural changes in American 
book production and merchandising which 
have occurred in the past five years - notably, 
the dominant position which the four main 
bookstore "chains" have come to occupy. The 
market leader among the chains is Walden- 
books (an outfit that would have given 
'Thoreau no pleasure). Waldenbooks has just 
celebrated the opening of its 1,000th outlet. It 
is closely trailed by B. Dalton, Barnes and 
Noble, and Crown. Unimpeded by any Net 
Book Agreement, these chains have embarked 
on a savage discounting war among them- 
selves. Crown, for instance, never prints its 
name without the tag, "If you paid full price, 
you didn’t buy it at Gown Books”. Discounts 
of up to 40 per cent are offered on the thirty 
books currently featured in the New York 
Times Book Review bestseller lists. And it Is 
the four chains which clear the massive print- 
ings of current bestsellers. Waldenbooks, by 
genera! agreement the hardest-nosed, took 
just under a third of the initial printings of It 
and Whirlwind at one go. The company retails 
its massive Inventory by aggressive shop-floor 
display (for which the publisher pays weekly 
rent) and lavish advertising (whose expense 
the publisher is obliged to share). 

The whopping discounts available to me 
consumer work two ways. First, on the leve of 
psychology, they provide the happy-hour rilu- 
sion that he’s getting a temfic bargain. Forty 
per cent off the price of any P^siireis a potent 
disinhibition. Second, the hardback 
really is a bargain. The average cost of a novel 
in 1986 is $16, which can be reduced to as tut 
as $9 60 in the chain store. The paperback 
version by the time you’ve waited two years 
will probably cost well over $5, and much less 
invjUng discounts are made for this form. All 

this erodes the old 4-to.l 
hardback and paperback book (which Bntain 
retains) to the point where impulse buy ng 
takes over. Moreover, discounts make the 
chains competitive with the book clubs, bpt 

without the irritating i ^cuon c en old 
the obligation to take more books (often old 

hnnksl than one wants., 

The new vitality in the bookstore sector is 
one means by which the American book trade 
Cmd. the hard-cover bestseller v.ab e 
Another is bulk for buck. The immediately 
^ feature fe me new generation of best- 
sellers is how physically massive the y ar ®' ’ 
f« r instance has 1,138 pages and weighs close 
on 41b. Whirlwind lias closer type and comesip 
at 1 147 pages and around three-quarters of a 

mill* 

n-A itorm Rising runs to 652 pages. LBSI year, 
Michener’s Texas was a kilo-page blockbus er. 
4 ?nrt Aubl’s novel The Mammoth Hwters , 
^hX Mlchener for the top pod.. 6 n 
SedTat s mimetically mammoth ^ 
wei ®„ -n,-. » re nd is less pronounced in non- 
fiction but His WnyiS a me»ty575 pages (or 

’ about fqbr diaries of an Edwardian lady)- , 

»•(* ^ 


r 




With discounted prices, what you get when 111 I I I I 

you buy It, Whirlwind or Texas from a chain is, 1 11 III \ j 

roughly, a hundred honest printed pages for a * 

dollar. At a normal rate of consumption your ^ 

$15 will furnish around twenty-five hours’ "prinT/C AP 

reading pleasure. By any standard, this is good v /T 

value. Any one of the Booker shortlist costs, as I jfST IN Cv l^lON 

I estimate, about six times as much per pHge . AO . XTr . Dt?VAVIn 

and even more per word. FOR CHRISTMAS AND BEYOND 

The girth and bulk of the current bestsellers 
reflect new patterns of reading. Whirlwind is 

not a book you’d pop in your brief-case unless ^ _ _ 

you wanted a right arm like Arnold Schwarzen- J* I L X X V> 1^* 

egger's (“You’ve read the book you couldn't 

put down. Now read the book you can’t pick a TTamitv MAnNFQQ 

up.”). Nor are these beach books, airport ' 

lounge books or handbag books. Like Bibles or J flOIT13S l\ 6 n 6 <LUy 

television sets, they belong in the home and £3.95 

witness to a general revival of bedtime or even- Thomas Keneally's first novel since 

ing leisure reading. Together with the univer- Schindler's Ark - a brilliant account of 
sal spread of the VCR, the growth of the elec- the shattering culmination of a 

tronic ministries which bring pulpit to hearth, lifelong obsession 

and the yuppie baby boom, tlie new thousand- This is a book to keep you 

page bestseller attests to the reinstallation of awake at nights' 

the American living-room as the centre of the Punch 

entertainment industry. 

The Swimming Pool Season 

couple of years ago the dominant synergism in R086 ueiTlHin 

American culture was between the paperback £2.95 

and big-budget movie. This interdependence The prizc-wimfing novel of love, 

reached a peak of idiocy with the “chid nil" longing and renunciation In north , 

(comic for adults) No 1 fiction bestseller of Oxford and rural France 

1982, ET: The Extraterrestrial Storybook, a elonuent oure’ 

work which makes one blush for the Amencan Sundry 

reading public. , ^* 

Thebook-lo-movie, movic-to-book tie-in no _ 

longer rales as it used to. It is true that Stephen 1 HE DIG MAN 

King currently hos a film on general release William Mcllvanriey 

(Stand by Me, Rob Reiner’s sensitive adapta- £3.50 

tion of King’s novella The Body). Buthehasn’t W y !iam Mcllvanney’s vivid and inspiring 
had a big-budget tie-in * in *™rlsune, R good nove j Scotland in recession 

film by John Carpenter, which didn t do all that ... . 

well. Gavell, on the other hand, made his Another masterpiece 

name known to the general American public The Scotsman 

with a highly successful television' mini-series 
of S/iogim. And his first and best novel, King 

Rat . is soon to have the same treatment; as - „ * ^ 

doubtless - will Whirlwind when a network NON ~F IGTIU JN V 
production company can raise enough millions — — “ — 

for the rights. Bill Cosby’s intimate connection ~ 

with television is even more striking. His No 1 . 

ranked programme, The Cosby Show, is a Gslifld VlshnCVSK&y& 

celebration of the cosy “Leave it to Beaver" £5.95 

American family, with the difference that the Her autobiography 

principal characters are black. The senes 'Vishnevskaya's life story proves just as 

asserts there is such a th,n B a n °™ , 7 . absorbing as her artistic achievements' 

middle-class black family, with rede-model aDSOrDU 8 /fcfl yJklegrabh 
fathers, career-oriented mothers and exactly 

the same quiet desperations and comic crises as JJ QW 

their white counterparts. The programme, 1HE WAY YYEL»lVKiTUW 

aided by Cosby’s understated drollery, has Bernard LCVin 

been phenomenally and deservedly successful . £3.50 

In November 1986 it was auctioned to the tele- A collection of the best of Levin's 

vision industry, with minimum bids set at recent columns from The Times 

season’s ran. , 

Artistry is not the first consideration with _ _ • 

bestsellers. But one can legitimately ask what THE FRINGES OF lOWER . 

the Tolstoyan expanses now available mean for VOL 1 1039 - OCTOBER 1941 

the novelist. Previously, producers of over- John Colville 

weight popular fiction like Irving Stone merely £6 95 • 

si KHKSsssa 

for enlargement have always been to hang. • m Wertfick. , - ^ 

Jackie Collins, for instance, In her latest block- ’A diarist Ot.gemus • ■ ; . : 

buster, Hollywood Husbands, chronicles the - Robert Blake, RiiUtn&al TUnCS 

love affairs of a J4ew York model. Jade John- • ; .-jy- •/ :/ 

son, with threS West Coast studs, thus enabling , - . SECRET SERVICE ; V 

: : . Chrlstoph^Arrfrevr 

' for stalcness and unoriginality. But there Is ' • *; 1 . V ; moderptimo$ r ; , - , 

bvidence that the great open spaces of ihe new ... esteitihgps&iy Bpy'npvel 1 y,,;, 

bestseller have inspired more ambitious popu- , . ; jVfltf YorkReviiW of Books • ‘ _<-£ 

lar novelists to chance their arms wUh the epic - ..j. > ty i. 

ind panoramic narrative forms denied there \, . - .s' . < . I 1 ’ 

••literarv” colleagues; on economic grounds. \ ^ y- ■■ 

Hermah Wouk*s Winds of War sequence is a --HODDE^ . , 

useful instance. No barely profitable literary ;•?) i 
novelist could have. demanded from his pub- , - 4 " . : . \ ty , 

Usher 2,500 pages on which to sketch in the , ^ ■, 


NON-FICTIO N 

Galina 

Galina Vishnevskaya . 

£5.95 

Her autobiography 

'Vishnevskaya's life story proves just as 
absorbing as her artistic achievements' 
Daily Telegraph 

The Way We Live Now 
Bernard Levin 
£3.50 

A collection of the best of Levin's 
recent columns from The Times 
‘A splendid collection, robust, funny and 
intelligent. . . It is worth every penny’ 

The Spectator 

The Fringes of Power . 

VOL 1 1039 - OCTOBER 1941 
John Colville 
£6.95 ' 

The war diaries of Sir John ColviUe, 
Private Secretary to Chajmberiain, 
Churchill and Attlee, now 1 published. ; ^ 
in paperback’. 

’A diarist of genius' ; 

; Robert Blake, FfhancialTimes ■■>... 

. 1 . : Secret Service ; v 

Christopher Andrew • / 

J £6.96 ; 

Published February 198? 

A history. b( the British Intelligence ; 

■ ComrriUnity, fromits originsto 
V V .' ' ■ ' - ; modern iime$ ; . ( . 

V; ■■ As eJteitingWany spynpvel' y,' : , 
JVflu YorkRevieto of Books • /£ 
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whole of the Second World War ns the hack- 
drop to an adultery. In The Mammoth Hunters 
Jean M. And similarly sets her romantic 
drama against an encyclopaedic depiction of 
man's evolutionary emergence from the 
primeval cave. Her luscious Cro-Magnon 
heroine, Ayla, introduces emergent mankind 
to technology. The Mammoth Hunters ends up 
a deliciously quaint concoction of the Hint- 
stones and Prometheus Unbound. But with all 
its silliness. Auel’s fiction has ii gigantic scale 
that, for instance, Golding might have liked for 
The Inheritors. Red Storm Rising is l lie second 
novel of a newcomer, Tom Clancy. Clancy's 
previous hook. The Hunt far Red October, got 
a useful break in February 1985 when Presi- 
dent Hcagnn revealed that it was his. Nancy’s 
and the White House staffs favourite yurn. (In 
the early l%Us, James Bond profited similarly 
from Kennedy's unsolicited endorsement.) 
Clancy's new book chronicles a Third World 
War precipitated, inevitably, by Arab terror- 
ists. Hostilities never gut beyond conventional 
weaponry, and after much global fencing the 
Empire of Evil is confounded. Whirlwind is u 
geopolitical docuficiion almut the two weeks 
following the Shah of Iran's abdication. It will, 
of course, lose nothing from recent political 
disclosures about Washington's secret di- 
plomacy initiatives. But I doubt that bona fide 
historians (or even Jimmy Carter in his 
memoirs) will he allowed as much space in 
print its Clu veil lias to deal with this crisis. 
King's ft follows the intertwined careers of half 
a dozen citizens of a small Maine town, 
haunted us they are by a not quite exorcized 
entity first encountered in childhood. As with 
his smnllcr-scalc effort. The Body, King's 
narrative flits from one centre of consciousness 
to another, creating the oceanic si reamingness 
at which he’s becoming increasingly proficient. 

I he owmically grandest effort of 1986 comes 
as a lust gasp from L. Ron Hubbard, who at the 
end of his life mysteriously begun issuing a 
sequence of space operas of immense length, 
all dealing with die future destiny of earth and 


its earthlings. Mercifully the ancient huckster 
is dead, leaving the latest instalment, Fortune 
of Fear, the saga of Countess Kruk of Voltur, as 
his literary testament. Presumably the fact that 
it’s prescribed reading for scientologists ex- 
plains its current presence in the bestseller 
lists. 

Whatever their limitations, these novels arc 
willing enough to tucklc unusually large and 
intractable narrative subjects. And (in the case 
of Clancy and King, at least) they do it with 
some skill. 

From year to year, the American bestseller 
lists comprise about 90 per cent old friends 
(brand-name authors, familiar categories) and 
about 10 per cent brash newcomers. The nov- 
elty, if it has staying power, duly becomes n 
fixture. Noil-fiction’s 90 per cent has tradi- 
tionally been made up by how-to books, cook- 
books, fitness and fatness books, inspiration 
(ie, spiritual wellness) books and pet books. Fn 
this setting, the 1985 triumph of Lee [accent's 
immodestly titled lacocca was a happy innova- 
tion. The Chrysler tycoon's advertisement for 
himself and his ruthless style of entre- 
preneurship sold a million harclbnck copies in 
two months and was closely followed in the lists 
by Yeager. This other autobiography, by the 
nation's foremost test-pilot, was n better book 
about a nicer man and a more worthwhile 
American hero. Jacorca and Yeager, together 
with advance interest in doomed Rock Hud- 
son’s confessions, provoked a tidal wave of 
autobiography in 1986. This year half the cur- 
rent list is made up of American modern 
heroes, heroines and villains writing about 
themselves. They include One More Time by 
Carol Burnett (female comedian); Dancing on 
my Grave by Gelsey Kirkland (ballerina); 
McMahon! by Jim McMahon (Chicago Bears 
quarterback); Dreamgiri by Mary Wilson (the 
other Mary Wilson, former singer with the 
Supremcs); Snake by Ken Stabler (Oakland 
Raiders quarterback); I, Tina by Tina Turner 
frock-singer and battered wife). So much 
egocenlricity makes very tedious reading and it 


is possible that the style has already wom itself 
out. Even after reputedly spending a million 
dollars on boosting his autobiography, Victor 
Kiam was unable to get his autobiography 
Going My Way ! on to tile lists. Probably he will 
continue serializing it in his Remington 
television ads. 

Certainly (he most startling novelty in fiction 
bestsellers of the past few years was Umberto 
Eco's The Name of the Rose. Granted the pub- 
lic is fickle, but who would have thought they 
would have flocked to buy the super-subtle 
inscriptions of a post-structuralist, Englished 
from the Italian? Loath to miss out on a proven 
good thing, the American book trade has put 
its selling muscle this year behind Perfume by 
Patrick SGskind, translated from the German. 
The novel sells well for Knopf at a relatively 
modest $16.95. And it may be that there will be 
a permanent niche in the lists for the arty for- 
eign article just as there is an Agatha Christie 
slot for ultra-English crime writers, currently 
occupied by P. D. James's A Taste for Death. 

The British book trade which breeds writers 
like P. D. James has never shown the same 
relish for the bestseller system as its American 
counterpart. Doubtless the British publisher 
looks with some envy at the dizzying millions 
clocked up by transatlantic bestsellers. But if 
he's honest he knows that (even scaled down 75 
per cent for the smaller population) such sales 
are unattainable here. Nor, probably, would 
lie really want American-style bestsellerism, 
for the same reason that British managers 
don't want Japanese production figures, know- 
ing that to achieve them a painfully Japanese 
way of business would also have to be adopted. 

In fact, the British system, at least as regards 
its book trade, does very well without sales of a 
quarter of a million for hardback novels. 
Britain actually produces more titles per year* 
than the United States, and exports consider- 
ably more to both the developed and the 
underdeveloped ’worlds. Given that the 
population of Britain is a quarter of that of 
America, the British book trade's performance 


Worlds of their own: the SF sequel 


Colin Greenland 

In Trillion Year Spree, their recent history of 
science fiction, Brian Atdiss and David Win- 
grove's chapter on the household names of the 
genre is caljed/'How to be a Dinosaur: Seven 
survivors'*. It is apparent that the SF authors 
guaranteed a place on American and British 
bestseller lists - Isaac Asimov, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Robert Heiniein and others - are 
benefiting from the careful exploitation of 
reputations accumulated over the past forty 
years. "Over" rather than “during" those 
years, for the accumulation has not been 
steady . At the beginning of the current decade, 
Asimov and Clarke had each publicly retired 
from writing fiction, and Heiniein had not pub- 
lished a novel for seven years. The subsequent 
elevation of their careers to the Olympian alti- 
tude where publishers’ advances and sales are 
both measured in millions is a feat of industry 
rather than literature. As Aldiss and Wiugrove 
comment, Asimov, . Clarke and Heiniein are 
' .row “brapd names" As their books grow ever 
boJcicr. their Cover designs ever simpler and 
moregatidy, they even begin to resemble pack- 
. ets of powdered soap or soup. Asimov’s 
Foundation apd Earth (464pp. Grafton. 
,£10.95.0246 130474) looks rather like a pound 
of particularly sugary chocolates, 

1 A brand ,n,Smc denotes a product, con- 
. iinuous not only in quality but alsd ln kind anti 
content; The careen of Asimov, Clarke and 
Heiniein have been relaunched by publislmrs 
keen to build oh established success, who have 
drawn their authors* attention back to earlier 
works and ha vecomfoLssioned sequels, elabor- 
ations and revised versions. Nor did thoy over*, 
estimate the size of the! r audience in 1984. Two 
million copies* of Clarke’s 2010: Odyssey Two 
were sold in the United States alonc. lt had 
. token a dozen ye onto sell the .same hum ber of 
oopiesofthe first volume, 2001: A Space Odys- 
sey. Asimov had been collecting ^increasing 
royalties" ori hfs Foundation trilogy for twenty 
years yhen, iii lpSl.his publisher to Jdfhim]- 


that [he] simply had to write another Founda- 
tion novel . . . 140,000 words long, twice that 
of any of the earlier volumes”. The result re- 
mained on the New York Times best-seller list 
far six months. 

The primary purpose of 2010 , or Founda- 
tion's Edge, or The Number of the Beast, is not 
to surprise, or even to satisfy, the conditioned 
reader, buf to provide - and promise - (he 
same again. The ideal senes is, like a soap 
opera, intending. Even SF buffs now And it 
difficult to remember exactly how many 
volumes there are hi the Dune or Foundation 
series. Harry Harrison, having seen the earliest ■ 
signs of the success Brian Aldiss would have 
with his HpUiconia trilogy, planned and ex- 
ecuted the first volume of a projected bestsell- 
ing sequence of his own. West of Eden. The, 
intended series, claims Harrison's friend and ' 
sometime collaborator Leon Stover, of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, “returns SF to 
the philosophical values of its classical origins 
. in the scientific romances of H. Q, Wells". But 
West of Eden has not sold anything like as well 
ns Harrison's less edifying saga of Slippery Jim 
diGriz the Stainless Steel Rat, six books so far, 
of which Sphere Books have sold 600,000 in 
Britain since 1974. According to Stover, “pub- 
lic demand for mote and more of it (and this is 
very real) keeps him from his growing phild-' 
sophical concerns". Public demand, may, jn-r 
deed must, be ‘'very real”, but so is creative! 
marketing,, which is to sny the invidious: 

; manipulation. and inflation of public demand. 
Giant books* like giant vegetable marrows, 
require forcing. 

, More. people can always.be sold a product if 
• they can be sure there is no risk Involved in the 
purchase. Those who suppose that the purpose 
qf SF is predictive should note the extent ! to 
Which' its . mpst popular prnclllfopers fulfil a' 
largely nostalgic fortetiori for, most, of their 
readers. Qne week last May, U Ron Hubbard , ; 
another best-selling dinbsaur (who throve in i 
the lull by marketing SF ns religion; .through ' 
the offices of hU Church of Scientology), haU : 
three- books in the top ten. of the American . 

‘Jbiik'ii i '. . !• i ' .'.v- / U'J. Ii-. 


giant bookselling chain, B. Dalton. The three 
were the first volumes of a projected decalogy ; 
The Invaders Plan and its sequels revive at 
inordinate length the thick-eared pleasures of 
the American pulp magazines of the 1930s, 
where Hubbard learned his craft. His publicists 
quote four paragraphs to entice us: 

W H API 

The blast shot was right where my head had been! 
The heavy concussion blew the fire out totally] 
Believe me, I scrambled! 

The fact that there is purpose-built bestsell- 
ing SF, that work of large-scale mass appeal 
has been stimulated In a genre which was ones 
seen as coterie fiction, even as an eccentricity, 
is evidence of a process of simplification that 
one would have thought as foreign to the genre 
as -nostalgia. Ambition, in specific cases, has. 
been lowered, repetition encouraged, and 
commercially unpredictable novelty mini- 
mized. Certainly the films of Steven Spielberg 
and George Lucas - Skilful reductions of SF to 
the evocation of childlike wonder at special 
effocts - have bad their influence. 

Not ail bestselling SF authors apprehend ai 
common denominator as mean, not to say 
moronic, as.Hubbarddid, though most of them 
da offer to simplify the world for us. Issuing 
complacent communiques from inside their 
■■ personal imaginary universes, Heiniein arid 
. Asimov have syuk below the event horizons of 
lh£ir.own oeuvres. Clarke’s view of the human 
ponditibn^as a body of technical problems sur- 
rounded bya residue oflnconsolable regret, is 
. at least based on , a shrewd assessment of his 
narrative range , and gives rise to some pleasant 
elegiac mediations. Other international bist- 
, sellers Jn SF include. Anne M^ffrey, whose 
‘ . D ?agQn books are; fairy-tales ifi flimsy disguise 
W readcrs whq believe life would be improved 
- pld-fashtondd sentimentab 

v. an ci Tmitolas A i.-:-.: , ' • . 


is truly heroic, especially as the population is 
less broadly educated than the American and 
certainly less interested in buying hardback 
books when they can be borrowed convenient- 
ly from the nearby public library. A 1986 sur- 
vey by Publishing News discovered (or con- 
firmed the known fact) that 20 per cent o( 
Britons never buy a book, and 35 per cent had 
not bought one in the past year. 

It used to be the case that a bestseller which 
hit the jackpot in both countries would sell 
about ten times as many copies in the United 
States as here. The Name of the Rose duly 
cleared 300,000 for Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich in the United States and 35,000 in the 
United Kingdom for Seeker and Warburg. 
This year, the disproportion has probably 
skewed even further. The British hardback 
publisher will not, one can be reasonably sure, 
sell 100,000 copies of It iu two months. Nor do 
we have a bookshop system to handle such a 
volume of sales even if the demand existed. 
There is, in Britain, nothing equivalent to the 
major American chains. There is and always 
has been, of course, W. H. Smith’s. But 
Smith's has never been primarily a bookshop 
and never less so than in the past twenty years. 

With the obstacles of retail price main- 
tenance it is unlikely that the American book- 
chains would be tempted to expand into Brit- 
ain, as the American book clubs have. Nor is 
there any future for British imitators, until the 
NBA is abolished. If he had had the ear of the 
Prime Minister longer, Jeffrey Archer might 
have done something to “free" the British 
book trade from its uncompetitive ways. As it 
is, he and the other British writers who enjoy 
superseller status in the United States will have 
to put up in their own country with being no- 
thing more than author chaps who do rather 
better than some other author chaps. 

Whirlwind by James Clavell and It by Stephen 
King are reviewed on page 1368 of this issue, 
along with A Matter of Honour by Jeffrey 
Archer. 
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- The most remarkable exception to the rule 
seems to be Frank Herbert, who was per- 
suaded to clone his cult novel Dune first to a 
trilogy, and then to a series of six volumes, in 

which, as C. N. Manlove has politely observed, 

“the themes of Dune are considerably ex- 
panded and modified, if without its drama". 
Herbert’s chronicle of decadent galactic im- 
perialism concentrates exclusively on courtly, 
clerical and commercial intrigue, spinning 
paranoiacally aggrandized webs of inlellec- • 
tion, recomplicated by extra-sensory percep- 
tion, genetic interference and the proliferation 
Qf secret codes and conspiracies. “The reader", 
spys Manlove, “is often faced by life reduced to 
a subtle chess game of which he has lost track of 
the moves." Herbert Is an improbable best- 
seller, whose mesmeric fascination his readers 
seem unable to explain. 

Conceived in retrospection, nurtured with 
intensive care, bestselling SF seems to exist in 
isolation, from the rest of the field and the rest 
of the world. In British paperback editions 
Ursula Le Guin, Philip Jose Fanner and Philip 
K. Dick do well for Grafton Books, but not 
half as well 0s Asimov and Clarke; In an article 
on the economics of publishing SF, Malcolm 
Edwards' remarked that “a gulf has developed 
between, the superstars and the rest which 
many publishers find hard to bridge". As the 
SF editor for Gbllaricz, however; Edwards has 
also said that it is only the guaranteed sales of 
Frank Herbert and Larry Niven in hardback 
that permit him to publish unknown and enter* 

' prising Writets at all. The same effect has made 
radical, iconoclastic SF viable for the Women s 
Press. Joanna Russ’s ■ established reputation 
pnd accumulated faime have enabled the 11 ™! 0 
sell 14.00Q paperback copies Of her novel The 
Femdle Mail in a year and a half, arid at the 
saine time 11,000 of The Planet Dweller, a first 
novel by the; illustrator Jane Palmer. It seems, 
inthriecplbgyof SF publishing, that however 
intelligent, inventive and sharp-toothed the 
emergent small' mammals, they. are wholly de- 
pendent on 1 tfie. limbering dinosaurs to go 
before and’brehk the ground. , ; ; ; 
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Verbal subversions 


Ant hony Burgess 

JONATHON GREEN 

TbeSlane Thesaurus 

ygOpp- ElmTree Books. £12.95. 

0241 118514 

Consulting Roget under the bending Prospec- 
rive Affections. Evelyn Wnugh's Major Ludo- 
vic finds: “Cowardice, pusillanimity, poltroon- 
ay dastardness, abject fear, funk, dunghill- 
i coistril, nidget, Bob Acres, Jerry 
Sneak." Looking up coistril in the dictionary he 
fads "a groom, knave, base fellow" and the 
quotation “the swarming rabble of our coistrcl! 
curates 1 '. This phrase, once found, is too good 
oottouse, but how does one use it? Applying it 

1 to a recent military intake, he is nt once sus- 
pected of madness by his sccond-in-command. 

[t is a just suspicion. People who use a the- 
; Hunts to find the mot thoroughly juste are 
probably mad to begin with, but thesauro- 
maiiia leads to taking off in a word balloon, the 
hawser holding the gasbag to hard reality 
severed. 

Jonathon Green’s compilation provokes a 
more dangerous kind of madness than Roget's. 
Under Disorder he gives us “Chinese fire drill, 
dflg's dinner, grunge, Horlicks (UK upperclass 
use), pig's ear, pit, (right) two-and-eight (rhy. 
si. = state), scrunge, schmutz, what the cat 
brought in”. These slang terms never had much 
of a hold on reality. When Carl Sandburg 
caDed slang “a language that rolls up its sleeves, 
spits on its hands and goes to work" he was 
being exemplarily inept. Slang shirks rather 
dan works, encapsulates bloodymindedness, 
acids exact denotation, is a kind of vague 
poetTy quickly outdated, the voice of whinge- 
ing subversive ness. Nobody knows the etymo- 
logyofs/flng, but it suggests sling, the throwing 
of a noise or a far-fetched metaphor into the 
air, like muck off a shovel. It rolls up its sleeves 
and spits on its hands, casts dirt to justify lean- 
big on its shovel, waits for the tea-break. 
Nobody doubts that we need slang dictionar- 
«, chiefly to find out the meaning of what is 
already demoded. On one of my rare visits to 
London a year or so ago l saw on a hoarding 
“Milk Delivers Bottle”. I did not know the 
waning of the term. I had known bottle in 
"boitle and glass", signifying arse, but this was 
dearly something different. When it had got 
iato the slang glossaries with the Milk Market- 
s'! Board’s usage that usage was already old- 
fot- An actor of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
ply told me that he was glad to see I was still 
leaking, which I took, offended, to mean mas- 
toibating, but he meant being lazy, meaning 
not being lazy, One cannot keep up with slang, 
^P«lally the slang of the young, which is de- 
igned to be unintelligible to adults and, once 
koded, has passed into history, or, since 
today’s young reject history, has turned into 
T *P°'ir or. unspeak. Still, one accepts 
Partridge's great dictionary as a record of the 
ephemeral modes in which underdogs, 
i Schoolboys, prostitutes, thieves and ob- 
Sdricians haye affirmed group solidarity or, 
^^whelmingly, the put-upon have responded 
j tobefogput upon. It is social more than lexical 
! affirming the need to debase or distort 

. Jr knguage of the establishment to the end of 
( .JrjfoSi the establishment’s values. Slang 
i with bewildering swiftness, but! it is 
, ^ recognizable as slang. . 

. Do we, need a thesaurus of it? Green has 
l ^dy.done good - work as a slang lexico- 
: holding fast to the delimitation put 


being introduced to this plethora, what does 
one do with it? If one is a novelist, one must be 
grateful for the chance to give the look of auth- 
enticity to low-life dialogue, but there is the 
problem of verifying location, trade, period. 
Register is a very delicate consideration in the 
employment of slang, and Green can give us no 
help there. 

A subcategory unknown to Roget is tele- 
vision. Who calls a television set a custard and 
jelly (rhyming slang for telly) or a Nervo and 
Knox (box)? We can guess, though I still have 
to have this confirmed, that the idiot-board 
(cue board) and the idiot-girl (cue-board oper- 
ator) belong to the studios, as do Acton Hilton 
(BBC rehearsal studios) and the mug-book 
(casting directory). But to whom is a religious 
programme a God-slot and a director a tenser 
or megger? Since we cannot define the areas of 
usage we are tempted to throw the whole lot on 
to the page or into the air in the form of a 
Rabelaisian catalogue. "He kicked him up the 
blot or brown-eye or comhole or dirt chute or 
gazoo or dinger or elephant and castle or heinic 
or kab edis or labonza” and so on for a whole 
page. Or “He fondled her apples, bazoomas, 
brace and bits, BSHs, cats and kitties, Charlies, 
cupcakes, gazunkas, norks, pumps or 
wallopies" for at least a column. 

The disposition of derisive or cynical low-life 
terms into the Roget format does at least show 
how little slang is capable of dealing with faith , 
hope and charity. A religious person is a bible- 
banger, bible-puncher or Holy Joe. A church is 
a Godbox and Christ has H. as a middle initial. 
There is little hope anywhere. To be in love is 
to be stuck on, go for, have a thing for or eyes 
for or (US black) one's nose open for the be- 
loved. Something beautiful is cutesie or a 
dreamboat or a corker, daisy, dish, eyeful, hot 
stuff, looker, nifty, peach, pip, spanker, stun- 
ner, sweetie. To learn slang thus is to learn a 
limitation of the nobler faculties. The whole 
book proposes modes of dehumanization, 


'TOf by j, y;t. Qreigin 1938; “The qhief 
®™uliof slang are sext. money and intoxicating 
• . (to which we must now add drugs). His 

• ! P jb jhirf' compilation is, using the Roget 
^norily.vto show is how to siangify more 
'• S^cbhcepts, though Greig's categories 
'^plhihate. TheFe. are a great number of 
to.tois; ^for the genitalia, the sexual act, 
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though with no sinister intent. If we want to 
translate the elevated or the merely neutral 
into the colourful animalistic, here is how to do 
it. The question is whether we want to do it. 

For slang derives directly from a situation: it 
cannot be frigidly applied from without. You 
have to be pretty far gone in homosexual public 
lavatory soliciting to know about having kid- 
ney trouble, or, when one has failed to hide 
one’s homosexuality, to speak of wearing a 
cut-glass veil. We are, most of us, on the out- 
side. watching other people’s bunch punch or 
daisy-chain or gang-bang or group grope or 
sloppy seconds (a girl moving from one partner 
to the next). There is altogether too much of 
the voyeur or the how-quaint slummer in such 
a compilation. However we use its terms, wc 
shall always be using them in inverted commas. 

This is not to denounce slang itself: far from 
it. It is good to know how much of it there is 
and to be able to admire its variety. 1 did not 
previously know that Australians with loo 
many sexual partners speak of climbing trees to 
get away from it, or getting more arse than a 
toilet seat, or having more pricks than a 
second-hand dartboard or being so busy they 
have to put a man on to help. Knowing this 
kind of thing - and Green admits to compiling 
his thesaurus for those who are curious or 
logophiliac - is a very marginal accomplish- 
ment, like being able to fart "Annie Laurie ' 
through a keyhole. Either we learn slang in 
situation contexts, as many of us did in the 
armed forces, or wc look it up, if the dictionary 
conics out quickly enough, when its use, in 
speech or journalism, hinders communication. 

There are one or two marginal lessons that 
Green teaches, and one of them is the great 
truth that standard English has still to provide 
us with acceptable terms for the organs and 
processes of generation and excretion. There 
are so many slang expressions for the penis - 
steak, trumpet, blow stick, cannon, cherry 
splitter, dagger, nimrod, joy prong, mouse 


mutton, IBM (iuy bitty meat for a small penis) 

- that the catalogue looks like a search for a 
word that ought to exist but does not. The same 
is true of the female pudendum - fern, ha’- 
penny. hide, jelly roll, moneymaker, ruby- 
fruit, you know where (very lame), cuffs and 
collars (pubic luiir the same colour as head 
hair). The Latinate terms smell of Lysol, but 
the slang words are so facetious that they con- 
tinue to attach a sniggering kind of shame to 
parts which, though private, need a sober pub- 
lic nomenclature. Similarly there is a whole 
range of sexual activity which can either be 
named by translating Krafft-Ebiilg or handed 
over to the slangmongers. There is nothing in 
between. The sexual revolution has succeeded 
only in making general currency out of a secret 
mint. 

Green's glossary of the so-called drug cul- 
ture is horrifyingly fascinating. He tenches us 
that oily is speed (Oliver Reed), Tuinal is a 
Christmas tree, an ab is an abscess caused by 
injecting, cotton is a cloth through which 
heroin is sucked into u syringe, and to shoot 
gravy, fire up. or jack off is to pump a mixture 
of hlood and heroin into one's arm. Much, 
much more. 1 1 is thesaurus is an index of what is 
going on in the world, und the rich underworld 
vocabularies are nn earnest of the continuation 
of crime, prostitution and various kinds of 
slaughter. But the great truth is less the forms 
of slung than the need for it. Humanity is unre- 
gene ralde and hates the language of conformi- 
ty, since conformity has a whiff of the inhuman 
about it. Green has at least shown us, though 
without exact definition or historical placing, 
the range of slang in English. In effect, he 
mokes a general statement: there is a lot of this 
kind of thing around. But to junass slang in a 
void is a useless activity. It is belter to look 
meanings up, and Mr Green's admirable Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary Slung, along with the 
recently edited Partridge, is the place to do it. 
A treasury of slang lias to be fairy gold. 



.iJracik abottle,- tube (Aus.) , 

: --the snoot, farm, gargle, get a load 

an edge pn, - one's nose 
;^vS§feone g6ipg; hit file booze, - the 

- tbe sritice, hoist one, inhale (a 
tpi^ls, /knock (one) bapk, 
uPi °U the tonsils, put on# 
* ’ • ”^Sp;oh.,The'question is, having 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Failed ambition (in others) is n wnndrously 
comforting tiling. 1 have a large and impressive 
album of heavy, ceremonious Whatman paper, 
bound in pink calico, watermarked 1825. 
Analytical Journal no l is the title, amended to 
Analytical Journal A t£ Diary nf Optional Pur- 
suits, nmended to “call this Journal of History 
or Belles Lettres or whatever else I think ought 
to come first in the series". Then there is a 
transcript of some Mrs Henians about exile, a 
poem called “Tomorrow" which is full of san- 
guine expectations, and a brief essay that ends 
with the probably heartfelt, certainly itali- 
cized: “idleness is the blight of genius and no 
idle man can ever become truly grout". 

The rest is silence. 

Silence and two hundred lone and level 
empty pages. 

Boundless, and bare. 


Kindly man in Texas wants to help me operate 
more efficiently. 

A few months back, it seems, he wrote offer- 
ing to sell me .some magazines; Mathematical 
Review, Vnls J-hB for $12,690. sixty-three 
years' .subscription to Physics Abstracts', stuff 
like that. Probably a young guy working his 
way through college. 

At the lime I was still trying to decide be- 
tween Time Out and City Limits nnd 1 let the 
opportunity slip. In regretful tone, restrained 
nobility, saintly really, he writes again. “Be- 
lieve your busy schedule may have caused you 
to overlook a good opportunity.” More temp- 
ting proposals, like 103 volumes of Chemical 
Abstracts (can you think of a nicer present for 
$59,9-10?) . Then: “we enclose a short question- 
naire. Your completing and re turning the form 
as soon as possible will enable both of us to 
operate more efficiently 

Well, you know me. Mr Nice Guy. I’d 
almost filled up the form before I began to 
speculate on the benefits to my business from 
filling this longish, difficult ish form - only 
question I was sure I could answer was “Do you 
want to be on our mailing list?" - and sending it 
back to Texas. 

I’m riot certain what precise subspecies of 
double whammy this is, but I'm pretty sure It’s 
the same one the British Museum is operating. 
Just outside the entrance, where some low- 
bred institutions might have turnstiles, BL has 
a genteel pair of collecting urns with the waN 
cry “Keep, the museum free, give generously". 


As I may have remarked, I have enough trou- ; 
ble deciding whether Time Outer City Limits is 
the magazine for me, and I'm not helped in the 
least by having the data for an informed choice 
among 6,500 of the beastly, seductive, time- 
voracious things. Such, however, is what I am 
offered by Katz's and Katz's Magazines for 
UbrarleSi now in i(s fifth remorseless edition. 

Katz and Katz (that's Bill and Linda Stern- 
berg Katz, published by Bowker, pp'xvfU + 
1094. £95 and was ever money better spent?) 
haven't, obviously, read through sixty-five 
Hundred periodicals from Cinemacabre to 
Muscle Development. Of course not: they have 
read through sixty-five thousand, from Thrust 
id Vibrant Life; from Sinerjy to Sipapu; from 
Tel Quel to Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles (I’ll 
edme back to that in a minute); from 
' Motherool to National Hog Farmer, from Old 
\YestAa New Albania: from Cetebr Asian to 
, ECjgftikJtam (Cm enjoying this) A+ to ETC; 
front (I can stop, whenever I want) The Journal 
of Presbyterian History to Petersen's Pickups 
arid Minltrucks; from Vie Poiice Chief to Rust* 

■ ler; from.fjusl&lHtle one) Yelrtio to^pjfrqm 
Hanging Loose to Addictive Behavior ; (com (l 
can’t fight it nny longer) A live I for young teens , , 
Archie's Pah and Gab, El Htraldo de Browns-' 
vllle, High- Technology^ High Fidelity , High 
7 imeSf Highlights for Children , Highway and. ■ 
Heavy. Conslriiciion , Interface (source of lime- 
. ly informs lion on specialist libraries). Interface 
Journal ojf fcew Music research, Interface Age; 
JtiNrfaces, titter O'..! ; i .-\ " 

Sorry about, that. ; Iv.-'-'-'C 
They 'ye read all those magazines a tid ihrjn -. 
they have (pedantica)ly spcak£ng) decimated 


tlu-m. They have called on experts savvy 
enough to tell you which skydiving mag should 
be in every library and which is only for social- 
ist parachuting collections; the twelve most sig- 
nificant Urban Studies periodicals; what to go 
for if your budget only rims to seventeen jour- 
nnls on management science; and the best 
source of in formation on cala, tri, and poly- 
marans. The last one isn't too difficult really: 
there is just MultihuUs (“the only periodical 
that offers diverse nnd thorough coverage of 
this boating niche”), and their conclusions 
have a pleasantly pleonastic ring or rather ring- 
ring: "if there is a perceived demand for pub- 
lications about multihulled boats. Multihulls 
should be given primary consideration”. 

They have a humbling bank of expertise. I 
have been rather preening myscif for knowing 
about comics (“sequential art” is the preferred 
term), despite not being a sequential artlover; I 
will for example pontificate about Teenage 
Mutant Ninju Turtles, a joke that accidentally 
got taken seriously and now serves as a sort of 
Caliban’s mirror of the first edition market: as 
each new number hits (lie stands the previous 
issue quadruples in price and is declared rare. 

K. and K.’s Man on the Strip knows all about 
this, knew back last spring that Superman was 
going contemporary, knows nil about the 
markets for Heavy Metal. Love and Rockets, 
Care Bears (“message of spreading happi- 
ness . . , aimed at children just beginning so- 
cial contact'') and Katy Keene (“for fashion- 
conscious children”). Their resident expert 
(we are told who he is and he lives in Culver 
City, Calif) is not so hot on British Comics, or 
ninybe Mandy , Dandy, Blandy and the rest 
don’t come up to snuff: though there is no 
excuse for omitting the hugely influential 2000 
AD. 

The signed reviews are cnjoyably judgmen- 
tal: the hefty philosophy section enthuses over 
Praxis (“as those who read the Serbo-Croatian 
will understand"), commends fifty others, 
faint-praises Sophia (“artisan-like, printed no 
doubt from a justified word-processing pro- 
gram") and damns Mind ("lost its grip”), 
Topoi (“not enough for a steady diet, only a 
vitamin supplement”) and Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research (“sad ending for a 
pioneer”). But there's no Radical Philosophy 
in this section, in fact no radical anything in the 
index except Radical America. There are no 
British computing magazines, except the 
academic Computer Journal; l started to won- 
der if Britain was underrepresented. But there 
stand The British Journal of Aesthetics and the 
British Journal of Criminology, Punch and,. 
Country Life and the TLS (“often witty and , 
provocative letters to the editor”). 

' Wading through' the wetlands of sirtgle-au- 
thbr journals becomes an easy outing with an 
assertive local guide. Some writers are for all 
libraries: The Blake Quarterly, The Keats- ■ 
Shelley J oumal, The James Joyce Review (“the .. 
twentieth century’s most Important- if tedious . 
- novelist"); Saul BeOow,- Conrad, Dickens 
and Donne are suitable formedium-to-large, 
institutions, while only the biggest and most 
specialized need to bother about Gaiidel or 
Hawthorne, 77ie Flannery O’ Connor Bulletin,. 
or poor Emily Dickinson (“Somewhat insigni- : 
ficartt despite its high cost”). 

Gender politics crowds the magazine racks. 
The section called "Men" contains nothing; 
more. than five Wild WesU Survival ist journals, 
a high-class rag-trade rhg, Playboy (“gauge ' 
community needs and pefect accordingly"), 
Hustler (“healthy sexual attitudes?), and 
Screw. Women by contrast get pages and pages 
of stuff, all the Way. from Barbie nnd Playglri: 
and Big Beaut if td Women to Hecate, Sinister 
Wisdom find Off Our. Backs. Not to be con- 
fused with On our Backs in the “Lesbian aijd 
Gay" (didn’t thqt use to be “Gay and Les- 
bian"? Or Is it always ladies fir$t?) category, 

■ which sets veiv nositive 1 treatment? 


turn him on; “definitely one of the best 
. . . emphasis is on the glamour and excite- 
ment of single living. Articles on skiing, night 
life and exciting personalities exemplify the 
huppincss that single life can hold . . If 
solitary night skiing with a bunch of exciting 
Ohioans isn’t your bag, there's nothing left for 
you but Laugh, Poolife , Muzzle Blasts and 
Suicide and Life-Threatening Behavior. 


I blame it all on Christo. 

All this heavy wrapping, that's what. 

And now a loyal Green reader from Kon- 
stanz, a long-standing buttress (butter? butt- 
person? butt? Certainly not) of this column 
writes to tell me that his TLS has started to 
come to him unbiodegradobly shrink-wrap- 
ped, instead of in the traditional ecological 
roll, to tell me that he is not renewing, and to 
ask - question expecting the answer ‘‘not a 
chance, squire” - if there is anything I can do 
about it. In Italy, he avers, even newstand 
periodicals now come in the kind of glassy 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of December 7. 1911, carried a review 
by James R. Thursfield of Julia Frankau' s The 
Story of Emma. Lady Hamilton, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

... the text itself is copiously illustrated with 
drawings in monochrome of places and perso- 
nalities associated with Lady Hamilton, her 
husband, and her several lovers, including, of 
course, Nelson. On the whole we are tempted 
to say in time-honoured phrase of these rather 
ambitious but not entirely successful illustra- 
tions, especially those in colour, that for peo- 
ple who like this sort of thing, this is the sort of 
thing they will like. But such people will not be 
of the finest and most cultivated taste. 

We are confirmed in this judgement by the 
text which Mrs Frankau has thought proper to 
associate with these illustrations. It purports to 
be "The Story of Emma, Lady Hamilton”; but 
it can only be properly so called if we take the 
word “story" in the sense in which we tell a 
story to children , not troubling ourselves over- 


armour that used to be reserved for Europom 
mags (not in Katz and Katz) with names like 
Intiem-sexy, or Privaat-Orgy (an oxymoron. I 
think; and perhaps one of them was called 
Oxymoron, now I come to reflect). 

I share his revulsion. There was a time 1 was 
wont to go into Smith's and ask them to open 
one of their vacuum-sealed freeze-dried 
coffee-table books so I could read it. I got the 
same sort of response I used to get when l went 
into freezer stores and asked them to defrost a 
few samples out of their hundredweight sacks 
of raspberries, so 1 could check them out. 

I gave up dealing in modern first editioas- 
more or less, I don't spurn Corvo’s Tarcissus or 
Joyce’s Parnell pamphlet when I find them at 
jumble-sales - when I saw a Hemingway fan 
edition with unopened pages and the book- 
band intact, a mad icon of literary virginity 
whose commercial value would vanish if it was 
used for the purpose intended. The pages may 
have been blank for all any dealer would ever 
know or care. 

I have seen the future, and it is polyvinyl and 
binding. 


much about its accuracy, provided we can man- 
age to arrest their attention by it. This particu- 
lar story is not, of course , told for children - far 
from it - nor could it, in our judgement, be 
told, as Mrs Frankau has chosen to tell it, to 
any person of any age who, without being in 
any sense a Podsnap, retains any proper feeling 
of reticence and decorum . . .Mrs Frankau Is a 
novelist of considerable ingenuity and repute. 
. There is not the least reason why she should 
not if she chooses write a novel founded partly 
on the authentic facts of Lady Hamilton’s life 
and her relations with Nelson and others, and 
partly on the innumerable legends and fictions 
which have accumulated round her name and 
fame. But she should not call such a novel “a 
true and authentic account," nor pretend that 
she has anything in the nature of really "reli- 
able evidence" for all that she says and much 
that she must have invented. As to the style 
and tone of the narrative, perhaps the least said 
the better. 
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Letters 

Georges Dumdzil 

Sir - Ordinarily, it is an author’s prerogative 
lo connter criticism, especially vicious and un- 
bonded criticism. However, as Georges 
Oanfzi] passed away on October 11 of this 
rtir in his eighty-ninth year, it falls to us 
Jtofcnew him well to respond to the charges 
lulled by Bruce Lincoln in his recent review 
dl'Oubti de Thomme et Vhonneur des dieux: 
twines de mythologie (October 3). 

Taking his cue from the Unlian historians 
tojaldo Momigliano nnd Carlo Ginzburg, 

! loth of whom have accused Dumdzil of being a 
}tai sympathizer in the late 1930s, Lincoln 
optics that the French mythologist’s initial 
(ooception of the tripartite Indo-European 
ideology was directly inspired by the authorita- 
na social order that had recently taken shape 
in Germany under Adolf Hitler. He also im- 
: ptttthat Dumdzil remained a crypto-Nazi un- 
. hlibeend, despite various attempts to hide or 
: obfuscate his past associations and beliefs. 

These are serious charges, which, if sub- 
stantiated, would vitiate much of Dumdzil's 
- sixty years of painstaking research into Indo- 
European mythic traditions. However, neither 
Lincoln nor the two Italian scholars whose 
coal-tails he lias chosen to grasp have any case 
•hilsoever. They have come up with a farrago 
ofinnuendo, guilt by association and outright 
demagoguery, 

Let os begin by considering a case of innu- 
nfo. Lincoln cites a passage in L'OubU de 
ftownrwhere Dumdzil, in considering Hero- 
1 doms 1 account of how the Persian King Darius 
udtwo colleagues debated the merits, respec- 
tively, of democracy, oligarchy and monarchy, 

. ukts reference to an incident that occurred in 
: : Nowmber 1918, just before the end of the First 
] Wodd War. It seems that Dumdzil, at the time . 

- ilwenly-year-old artillery officer, had a brief 
: j Mounter with a German prisoner-of-war 
. 1 to, when he learned that the Kaiser had fled 
I i 0 Holland, shouted “You - Republic, Emper- 
w.Krag, Republic; we - Emperor." From this • 

• | fctdole Lincoln deduces that Dumdzil was 
, ton the- beginning an admirer of Teutonic 
, Walilarianism, and that his conception of the 
j fcrarducal structure of the Indo-European 
^ drology is somehow coloured by that pre- 
Ji 1 admiration. Needless to say, Lincoln 
, «s« the whole point here, which is simply a 
: PJapo&ition of French political evolution, 
^ broadly resembles the several stages de- 
, by Herodotus, to the more consistently 

f wtoiitarian .r6gimes characteristic of Ger- 
ttD y through the centuries. Nothing more, 

■i wingless. 

3 we encounter an example of guilt by 
, At the age of twenty-six, Dumdzil 
•; Wxaied his first book, Le Festin d’lmmortal- 
’)i to his old school friend Pierre 

■J Z? 1 * 6, Gaxotte eventually became a 
; ?J® SSoc ' ate of .Charles Maurras, founder of 
IJ^Fraasaise and later an important figure 
. the vlchy rdginie, somehow implies, both to 

7^5 and Momigliano, that in 1940 Dumfell 
■ the same opinions. 

■ JJ “"win's view, the fact that Dumdzll 
r^sMaunas in (fie passage cited above re- 
^*8 this Intepretation. However, when we 
^ Jiwely at the passage in question, we see 
;! ttomWl’i intention here was simply to 
* JjrfP 05 ® Joffrje’ 8 “The Republic can be proud 
,j a J ’^L S0 ^ e ^' 8 ^° prepared", and Maiir- 
H ^ . .Ration, made in the same context - 
£ J2A' 1 ; aft ermath of the first Battle of the 
J S ‘‘for forty-three years, Alsace- 
■ S ^ Queenof France” ; it jsa 
■j of modern observations that re- 

:t (ju flW®- 1 ! dialogue reported by Herodo- 
" purpose here was to under- 

t pun Jr P^Wence; Efnd indeed Indo-Euro- 
R 6f this habit of thought. Again , 


nothing less; arid for 1 Lincoln 
read ijito this passage a deeper 
w meaning Is sheer nonsense,. 

Wnuldly,-, . . . . 

*j]k ;^ a t : Dumdzil remained fridndly 
until the latter’s death in l98His 
^jg?vidence of Sis persistent pro-Nazi (or 
tbtin^L ' sympathies. .This, of 

ioHginai . with 'Lincoln i but was 
^m Ginzburg’s scutnfous attack in 

0 -- Wh ichi D u m A-A I Afferrivelv re- 


spirited reply to Momigliano: “Une idylle de 
vingt ans", in L'Oubli de Thomme et I’honneur 
des dieux, 1985, pp 299-318). Nevertheless, 
despite this response, the fact that Dumfizil 
knew Gaxotte and Gaxotte once was close to 
Maurras is enough for Lincoln to brand him as 
at best a fascist and at worst a diehard admirer 
of National Socialism. What rubbish! 

This brings us to the demagogic charge that 
percolates just below the surface in all three 
attacks: antisemitism. It, too, is rubbish, pure 
and simple. From the outset, Dumdzil was 
closely associated with Jewish scholars and 
teachers. For example, early in his career he 
was both a student and an ardent admirer of 
Sylvain L6vi, from whom many of his basic 
ideas were derived. Later on, he worked 
closely with the Iranianist Emile Benveniste, 
also a Jew, who in 1931 had independently 
discovered evidence of tripartition in the 
ancient Iranian tradition and was extremely 
influential on Dumdzil at the time he dis-’ 
covered the tripartite ideology. 

For many years, Dumdzil was a junior col- 
league of Marcel Mauss, Emile Durkheim’s 
nephew and chief disciple. He had some re- 
servations about Durkheimian methodology 
and, at least in the early dnys of his career, was 
generally cool towards the group that orbited 
around the founder of L’ Annie sociologlque, 
but these disagreements were purely academic 
(to the best of our knowledge, he never actu- 
ally met Durkheim), and his admiration for 
Mauss as a person knew no bounds. He often 
had occasion to recall Mauss’s courage during 
the war when, on the run from the Gestapo, he 
travelled from safe house to safe house, includ- 
ing Dumdzll’s apartment in the rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Charaps. If his assistance to Mauss 
in those years had been discovered by the 
Germans, Dumdzil would have been uncere- 
moniously executed in a cellar or deported to a 
concentration camp. 

And if there were any shred of truth to this 
calumny, would one of the greatest of contem- 
porary social scientists, Claude L6vi-Strauss, 
have given the welcoming address when 
Dum6zil was formally inducted into the Aca- 
dfimle Franchise in 19797 We think not. 

’ Lincoln, Momigliano and Ginzburg not only 
accuse Dtim6zil of being pro-Nazi, but also 
explicitly assert that the tripartite, model itself 
reflects the authoritarian world-view that 
necessarily accompanies such sympathies. The 
fact that the first major statement of this model 
was made in his 1939 book, Mythes et dieux des 
Germains, is seen by all three as significant: 
who but a Nazi sympathizer would have writ- 
ten such a book in 1939? Moreover, the hierar- 
chical character of the three functions - 
sovereignty, physical prowess and fertility 
seems to bis critics to be redolent of the Nazi 
. ideology; as Lincoln puts it, “The similarity [of 
Nazism in particular and fascist ideas of the 
“corporate state" in general] to the Indo- 
European system of Georges Dumdzil is con- 
siderable and, I am persuaded, not Just co- 
incidental." Again, this is just plain nonsense, 
and readers are referred to Durn£zil s pre- 
i viously cited responses to Momigliano and 
Ginzburg for detailed critiques of this charge. 

' However, we can attest that a great many scho- 
lars whose politics range from arch-conservat- 
ism to the radical left have examined the same 
Indo-European documents and have elicited 
the.MMC ideology (or cognitive model, or 
whatever one wishes to call it). Anyone who 
dispassionately examines the raw data Here will 
find the famous three functions embedded 
therein; there is no solid evidence whatsoever 
to support the contention that this hierarchy of 
cognitive principles was imposed on the litera- 
ture in question. That it first came to light in 
1939, and in a study of ancient Germanic reli- 
gion, may be ironic, but it is by no means print! 
fade evidence that the author of Mythes e 
dieux des Germains was an admirer of Hitler. 

Lincoln’s assumption that DunuJzd s pre- 
sumed admiration for the Third Reich some- 
how coloured his Interpretation of the Indo- 
European texts is belied by the fact that tli 
■French mythoiogist had Uttlerfany pemonal 
regard for the ideology he hpd d,s W e jJ d - r 
^interview with Maurice 01« nde ^^“^ 

. Observateur, January 1983, P^J.Dumdzi! h _ 
occasion to observe that "vivre dans un sys 
tfime trifonctipnnel me dopneralt I impression \, 
i d’une prison” and iW “<* que j entrevois du.. 

mondeindo-eUrdpten m'aurait fait hprreur . 


Hardly the sorts of comments one would ex- 
pect if Lincoln's accusations were correct! 

It is true that Dumlzil's political sympathies 
were right of centre in the French political 
spectrum; indeed, he sometimes was wont to 
characterize himself as “un homme de lu 
droite". But there is a great deal of difference 
between being “un homme de la droite" and 
being a Nazi sympathizer or a raving anti- 
semi te. Clearly, Georges Dumdzil was neither 
of these. Indeed, at the first hint of what might 
be construed as racism in its editorial content, 
Dum6zil removed himself from the Comitg de 
Patronage of Alain de Benoist’s journal 
Nouvelle Bcole. Lincoln admits this, but goes 
on to see sinister implications here, anyway, 
just as he does in the fact that Jean Haudry 
thanks Dumdzil for reading his Les hulo- 
Europdens( 1981) in manuscript form. But any- 
one who knew hipi well should be aware that 
Dumdzil had little use for Haudry and his scho- 
larly enterprises, and was embarrassed by (he 
footnoted acknowledgement (it is not a “de- 
dication", as Lincoln would have us believe), 
which the reviewer and his friends find so 
“revealing”. 

Like all uniquely gifted people who build 
new paradigms, rather than work within estab- 
lished ones, Dumlzil was a pioneer. His ideas 
are neither complete nor error-free, and it re- 
mains for his successors to expand nnd clarify 
what he so ably began. But nowhere in bis 
person or his work can there he found traces of 
the ideological diseases which Momiglinno, 
Ginzburg and Lincoln accuse him of har- 
bouring. 

C. SCOTT LITTLETON. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 

D. A. MILLER. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
JAAN PUHVEL. 

University of California, Los Angeles, California. 

UDO STRUTYNSKI. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pershing and the AEF 

Sir, - Contrary to what Keith Jeffrey wrote in 
his review of Donald Smythe’s Pershing: 
General of the Armies (October 31), General 
Pershing did not, despite his instructions to do 
so, maintain during the First World War “a 
separate and distinct” American army, "the 
identity of which must be preserved". 

For example, all of the black American 
combat forces fought within the French Army; 
and at the outset of American involvement, 
this was also true for some white units. Flore tte 
Henri, with Richard Stillman as military 
consultant, states in Bitter Victory: A history of 
black soldiers In World War f that “by March 
1918 only 300,000 Americans had arrived out 
of the million-man Army that Pershing 
wanted. Five American divisions were ready to 
fight: the First, Second, Twenty-Sixth, Thirty- 
Second, and Forty-Second. General Pershing 
reluctantly gave permission for them to re- 
inforce Allied troops. He would have pre- 
ferred Americans to fight together as a unified 
Army, but not enough had arrived." 

At this time, one black unit commanded by 
mostly white officers, the 369th Infantry 
Regiment, a New York National Guard unit of 
black volunteers, was battle-ready and was 
detached from the US Army to fight with the 
16th Division of the French Army. The 369th 
was Part of the 93rd Division and when the 


troops in the western and south-western Uni- 
ted States, and along the Mexican border, and 
knew their (rue worth, did not employ them 
other than as service troops within the army of 
their own country. He was unable or unwilling 
to challenge the prevailing racial prejudice of 
the time. 

ROMARE H. BEARDEN. 

357 Canal Street, New York, New York 10013. 

Empson on Eliot 

Sir, - Ann Pasternak Slater (November 14) 
overstates her case against William Empson 
and, in her eagerness to condemn him for mis- 
quotation, foists one of hcrown upon him. At 
any rate, niy copy of Empson’s Essays on 
Shakespeare correctly quotes Macbeth ns 
saying “Let not night see my black and deep 
desires”: there is no sign of what Slater calls 
“Empson’s ‘let now light see . . Perhaps 
she had an uncorrccted proof; in which case . 
circumspection would have been in order. 

ANTHONY PAUL. 

Institute of Translation Studies, University of 
Amsterdam, Spuistrant 134, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 


Paul and Jane Bowles 

Sir, - May I correct an error in Paul Keegan’s 
review of books by Puul and Jruic Bowles 
(November 21)? 

Jane wrote ten stories, not six. Seven of 
these were contuined in our volume of her 
stories, Plain Pleasures, which we published in 
1966. Three more were found amongst her 
papers by Paul Bowles after her death. These 
ten stories, together with 7'wo Serious Ladies, 
the play In tlic Summerhouse and some 
fragments from her journal, arc included in The 
Collected Works of Jane Bowles, published iti 
1984, which we nre currently reprinting. 

Jane Bowles desperately wanted to write 
more but was physically handicapped by 
illness, which was diagnosed as premature 
senility. 

May I also mention that we published Puul 
Bowles’s autobiography. Without Stopping, in 
1972 nnd it is scheduled for reprinting in 1987? 

PETER OWEN. 

Peter Owen Ltd, Publishers, 73 Kenway Road, 
London SW5, 

Caroline Austen 

Sir, - B rigid Brophy’s revew (November 14) of 
Reminbcences of Caroline Austen states that 
this text is a reissue of a previous publication; 
but this is incorrect. Caroline Austen wrote 
fwoquite separate essays: one dealt specifically 
with her memories of Jane Austen, and this 
was published by the Jane Austen Society in 
1952, entitled My Aunt Jane Austen. The 
second dealt only with her memories of her 
own life, but naturally has further background 
information relating to the Steventon of Jane 
Austen’s period. This second text is the one I 
have now edited, entitled Reminiscences of 
Caroline Austen, and it is of course also 
published by the Jane Austen Society, whose 
address is as given in the review. It is in ho 
sense a reissue of the earlier publication, and 
the content is totally different. 

DElRDRE FAYE. 

16 Wilton Court, Wilton Road. Muswell Hill, 
London N10. 


other regiments of the division arrived (the 

370th, 371st and 372nd), during the spring and . M ^ e 

summer of 1918, they too were assigned to the LUiin IVlaLinilcS 
French Army, as later was the 92nd Division. ^ _ j |)ad always understood that those who 

The American 42nd Division^ (ot while reviewed in 77ie 7Y>«er Literary Supplement hod 

troops) and the 369th botti fought \vith_tlie ^ know , cdge of the wrk of thB nutll0r they 

French Army at Chfiteau-Thlerry. Therea e , . were dealing with, I wonder if 1 am correct in 
the 369th was involved in i heavy fighting until my assumplioni aincc jj|| Neville’s review 

the end of the .war and spent 191 days n November 7) of the various works of Colin 

combat, which was five days more than .any Maclnnes displays appalling Ignorance of his 
other American combat unit, it is noteworthy work S1)C lQ AU Day Saturday ns “the 
that the French command awarded the en | ast c f MadnneS's novels to be published", 
regiment the Croix de Gutfrre with palms, For her bene ht and for that of her readers 
making it one of the most honoured and ^ ho may hnve ^ en misled. I would assure you 

decorated . American combat amts. The a t | ml , h j g statement is inaccurate. There were 

Congressman Hamilton Fish, who was three subsequent novels by Colin Mnclnncs, 

officer in the 369th, gives a detaile published as follows: Westward to Laughter 

record of (he regiment in From Harlem to the - ^ l969 ^ years to Play (1970) and Out pj 
. Rlilrie. , .. . . . . t . : the Garden (1974). ■ ; 

It is Irohlc that General John J. Pershing, 
who acquired the nickname “Black Jick” / R. G. DAVIS-POYNTER. 
through long commapd association with black 118 St PancraB, Chichester, West Sus«x. 
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COMMENTARY 

An expressive topography 



Michael Rosenthal 

Alexander Cozens 171 7-1786 

Victoria and Albert Museum, until January 4 

KIM SLOAN 

Alexander and John Robert Cozens 
224pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

II.MQ0.1K3A 7 

At first sight this is an unassuming exhibition. 
The eye surveys a room where numerous draw- 
ings in monochrome or something like it show 
up as variably -sized patches on walls ami 
screens of a neutral shade, with a Tew luilliunt 
oil paintings and other more colourful works 
revealing themselves to (he view, nit hough not 
in such quantities as to jar with the general air 
of modesty. This effect is promoted, too, by 
the informative notices which introduce each 
section, and the succinct captions which also 
point to links between exhibits. It is these inter- 
connections as well as more general pictorial 
cross-references, which reveal Alexander 
Coyens to have heen engaged in a very serious 
project. 

The hanging is on a chronological plan; we 
are shown representative samples of what 
Cozens was doing at various stages of Iris life, 
from his First attempts in England, a visit to 
Rome in 1746. and from his spells ns n drawing 
master, first at Christ's Hospital, then nt Eton, 
and always for privnte pupils. Cozens elected 
to specialize in landscape. As Kim Sloan's use- 
ful book, Alexander and John Robert Cozens, 
published to coincide with the exhibition, re- 
minds iis, he was in contnci with Vcrnet in 
Rome: the drawings done during this stay de- 
monstrate a conscious attempt to utilize the 
idiom of Claude as proper to rendering Italian 
scenery. From the colouring and motifs of con- 
temporary watercolours which recall the Inter 
Roman oil sketches of Thomas Jones, we can 
perhaps infer that the French artist offered a 
precise programme of teaching, since Jones 
was (might by Richurd Wilson, who was influ- 
enced by Vernet. Elsewhere there arc fascinat- 
ing late sky studies, where landscape is reduced 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 306 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which fallow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
December 29. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that dale, or falling 
that, the most nearly correct -In which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 306" on tho 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, Si John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on January 2. 

1 Tallulah Bankhead levered herself off my knees. 
As she straightened herself, this seemed an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. 

“Will yoii dance?" 

She looked me up and down. 

“Do you dance w?il?" 

“Very badly. 1 ' 

“In that case 1 will." 

2 Went to have lea at W. H. Smith's in the Rue de 
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and also for ! . 

TRAVEL AND RESEARCH 
• GRANTS • 

in late iantiury. 1987 from professional writers of 
fiction, vorve, nnd literary non-fiction, who arc 
resident in Scotland. 

CioWng dole for applications: 27, December 1986. 

further information and application forms are 
available from. 

The Literal urt! Director 
Scottish Arts Council 
19 Charlotte Square 
- Edinburgh EH2 4 DF 
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to tonally-distinguished monochrome strips; 
while in the fine and gloomy oil painting of the 
"High Tor, Matlock" of 1756, which describes 
the vertiginous drop from the viewing position 
by accenting (he cliffs unit river with (he prin- 
cipal lights. Cozens selected as landscape a 
term in most contemporaries would still have 
chosen to pass by. The contemporaneity of this 
painting with Burke’s Emjuiry into the . . . 
Sublime nnd Beautiful may indicate (hat 
Cozens was unusual ly receptive to intellectual 
fashions. 

Cozens was u serious, thoughtful artist who 
became famous ns a conccivcr of systems. 
Front the later 1750s he published a stream of 
texts and images apparently meant as teaching 
aids but actually constituting an attempt to 
demonstrate the potential of landscape paint- 
ing. At first two pictures of the same sky, the 
one showing the ground in outline nnd the sky 
in monochrome, and the other painted in oil, 
and establishing the colours of the scrubby hills 
and the grand sky, uppenr to be parts of a 
progressive demonstration of how to draw (hat 
kind of subject. Yet the actual landscape struc- 
ture. must, as Slonn points out, fit with (he 
etchings Cozens entitled The Various Species 
of Ctmt/MKition of Landscape in Nature, speci- 
fically Number 2. “The tops of (tills or moun- 
tains'*, meant to stimulate “surprise, terror, 
superstition, silence, power, strength" (con- 
versely, 10, “A track, road, path, river, or 
extended valley proceeding forwards from the 
eye" was associated with “progression Liber- 
ty"). This expressive topography had to result 
in u landscape of civic virtue, one which 
usurped what should have been the province of 
history. Academic theory would never have 
allowed these pretensions to what was consi- 
dered an inferior genre, mid Coze ns’s ambi- 
tions can seem preposterous when we realize 
that he meant to communicate this moral ideol- 
ogy with drawings, which were themselves de- 
veloped out of the “blots” he had begun to 
experiment with in the 1750s. 

Cozens argued later that these blots - rough 
brush and ink matrices - comprised the “one 
comprehensive form” which would rid land- 


Rlvoli . Sat down at a table with three empty places in 
a comer and was wailing for the waitress, when there 
was a sudden stir in the room, I looked round, and 
there was Marlene Dietrich, with a women friend, 
looking, rather lost. There were no free tables. They 
came round the corner, saw the two empty places 
where I was silting, and asked if (hey were free. I 
moved to the next chair so that they could sit 
together. - She looked paler and more drawn than on 
ihe screen, an expression of emptiness never left her 
face. 

3 I started telling Brando about a Mend of mine In 
whose garden he had once parked h is car. This friead 
af mine was quite interesting, but in the end I had to 
stop talking about him because there was nothing left 
to say. At this point Brando looked ujp and said 
kindly, “You like movie stars?” Then one of his dries 
rescued him by drawing me Into conversation about 
my suit. 



"A Mountain Gorge", a pen-and-ink drawing by Alexander Cozens, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


scape of the censure of particularity or mater- 
iality. He ornamented the earlier ones, but 
from the later he conceived barren and de- 
populated mountain scenes (never having had 
much truck with staffage). Sloan rightly indi- 
cates that he was thus contributing to the 
aesthetic debate instituted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and she is skilful in laying out some 
of the contexts of these pictorial demonstra- 
tions. But more might be added. For 
Reynolds, unfinished drawings were the site of 
the private, absolutely unfitted for the public 
role which landscape could anyway never 
wholly assume. Cozens First rejected tradition, 
in the form of Italianate landscape, and then 
banished humanity from an art which incon- 
gruously imbued drawings with the pretensions 
of history paintings. The book might have 
sought to relate this to the ways in which other 
painters (notably Gainsborough) were react- 


ing against Academic theory while simul- 
taneously attempting to evolve an art of civic 
value, just as those few works by other artists 
(we see Wright of Derby also experimenting 
with blots) show how this exhibition restricts its 
range simply by being monographic. 

Coze ns's works and theories can only cease 
to be unobtrusive, to reveal their true signifi- 
cance, when fitted in with the practices of 
others. Kim Sloan acknowledges this when she 
expands her discussion; but at other times, like 
the exhibition, her text sticks to its subject. The 
book contains a Fine selection of plates, butilis 
not a catalogue to the exhibition. While the 
sequence of illustrations generally follows the 
progression of the show, we are actually guided 
through it by a separate list of pictures. To have 
stored some of the data in its catalogue entries 
might have left more room for the discussion of 
historical issues in the text. 


The iconodast as icon 


Competition No 302 
Winner; W. A. Davenport 
Ansyvers: 

1 “Well, when f am fifty-three or so I would like to 
write a novel as good as Persuasion, but with a mod- 
ern setting, of course. For the next thirty years or *o I 
shall be collecting material for.it. If anyone asks iro; .: 
what I work at, J shall say; 'Collecting material'.” ; 

* Stella Gibbons; Cold Comfort Farm; • ' ' 

'■ chapter 2. i 

2 “1 mu«t go and write iny novel," she Said, “Vyc 1 
Monday's Instalment to send off by; train tonight, 
you’ll go into niy study: Valentino will giye you 
paper, ink, twelve different kinds of rilbs. You’ll find 
Professor Wannop's. books: all rotind the rqom," 
Ford Mhriox Fdrd, Some, Do Nat, pari 1; chapter 

' ' : ■ V '4,-' 

3 "It is one of tho most exacting of the arts/ said 
ZlllafiY “ts it? Is chat $o? Well you |cri6w ty>st. But i \ 
(|lways,fecl 1 could write a novel If 1 tried," : 

' ' Ivy Compton Burnett, A God mid Us Gifts, 

' }■ ■ .- -chapic)r2. ; ) 

The George. Orwell Memorial Prize for, l986‘; 
has been awarded io Richard ThomleyETne :* 
award, worth £2,000 is for a work in progress^ ; 
thbmley submitted a project for a novel abqpt| 
Harlequin at the American Frontier: , ] 


David Nokes 

Arena: Salvador Dali, The Life and Times of 
Dqn Luis Buftuel and The Spirit of Lorca 
BBC2 

“The most vital triangle in contemporary Span- 
ish art" was how Ian Gibson described the 
congruence of Buftuel, Dali and Lorca, the 
artists celebrated in Arena's recent trio of 
films. This geometrical configuration first took 
shape at the university resldeoce of Madrid, a 
•fact of which we'were pedantically reminded 
by each film in turn, until the ritual repetitions' 
of the same old photographs assumed the ico- 
nic status of dijd vu. This effect, however, 
seemed quite unconscious: the overlapping im- 
ages from film to film apparently resulting 
from a coincidence of scheduling, or an econ- 
omy of funding, rather than from some oblique 
alhisioh to the sejf-stereotypipg imagery of 
surrealism. Paradoxically, the effect of all this 
repetition was to give the triangle of genius a 
distinctly lop-sided tilt. The triple exposure of 
■ anthologized 1 Images from Le C/i/e/i Andalou 
! Succeeded in hoitte-rtratoing the wild beast and 
; . domesticating it Info a home movie. It came os 
something of a relief when, at the third ahd last 
appehrapee of Le Chien, we were 'fold that, 
. Lorca considered it "a! little shit of a film”.: 
v : A sensd of paradox: is inevitable when the 
iconoclas| be«)rnes ti imself aq .icon, Both the 
Bujiuel , film. (first ,;shown in 1984) and The 
; :Dpltiilm were, in danger of^lf-parody in 
approaching the high priests of irreverence in a 
tone of dOcuflqehikfy pfetjr. Wtth' a nice Sense 
of irarty Adatn Low filled bis, portrait pf Dali; 
I" ^|jh;a jnpsaiD;qf ptyF*oyvft seltlmages before 
the reort i "Jhe (? nly di ftp rertce between me 
p^ldedaredtpjthe World 

With vatic confidence “le thal f 


Lorca, according to his biographer Ian Gib- 
son, was truly "at home” In Madrid, though Die 
film went out of its way to contradict him- 
Lorca's elemental imagery of the blood and the 
earth, the mountains and the streams, seems 
far removed from the cliic urbanity of sunretn- 
ism. Lorca’s voice, of which no record mnams 
was, we were told, "like a rushing river . gn 
which we heard advertising products as Civet* 
as Alka Seltzer and Lanvin, has the media i 
sonority of an eight-lane highway. Visual y 
film portraits of these two men ev ? ke0 
different worlds - two different Spams j 
avoiding those traps of dicbfl from wrn 
works of neither man are entirely »|*e. 
suous natural images accompanied 
verses; natural rhythms, in p*rw»‘ ar 
movements of gypsy dance, dictated P“ 
of the film. Yet we were also reminded^ 
Comfortable middle-class home, his ne , 

' dapper, appearance and the fact tna 
W,ddlng was written to the muse not « 
flamenco but of Bach. . laC . 

The Balt film had the static charm i ana s 
cato rhythms of a collection of c®? 1 ® ’ 

.. item was a polished gem In the aw** 
who has specialized in turning life Jt ~ _ 

: ; commodity for the virtuoso's cabine . ■ ■ 

: Mrs A. Reynolds Morse, self-apppfo pU. 
tors of the Dalf museum of St Pet** 8 ® .fwhiij; 
ida, wereis collectable as any of their « 

. Their teasingiy, frozen admiration ^ 
spread across their faces like a , web T tfC : IB ia, 

• Muggeridge was another prize ^ .jay 

■ punctured like an old boar in one .. nnl wjc: 
unedited Interview, as he gasped i ^ 

. despair, "What the heJJ is sattghcr ■ 
trick in both films belonged to death. ■ g 

■ ipoet.Lorca, celebrated in the laugh 8 ^ 

\ children, was presented as a s y m °° . . 

• deatti. The living artist Dali, hoWjT 

Vanity; traded in museums, and elab .-.7 

; .sighln£his tomb as a last hub . r |?“ lh 
. ■appeared in enamelled image of de . ' 
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The music of humanity 


Wi lfrid Metiers 

uoSjanACek 

m 

byal Opera House 


Oun began as a triumph of humanism; from 
jjantererdi to Wagner "serious” (heroic) 
pra was concerned with man's attempt to 
gale himself to a god's stature, and with (he 
writable failure consequent on his ungodly 
Ability ahd ephemerality. If tragi-comic 
Ifcart stressed man’s hopeful fallibility rather 
in his hopelessly fallible ambition, this may 
uketdm the greatest humanist of them all-in 
jvtythat bears on Jand&ek's status as the 
nptme tragic humanist among opera com- 
pus. For Jandfiek discovered man’s heroism 
stin his social pride and presumption, but in 
its unaccommodated state. We are apt to 
txgti, since his agrarian world seems so re- 
Nte from our urban one , that Jandfek’s oper- 
a-even the later, fanciful and quasi-science 
fiction works - are mostly set in times and 
^ins identical with those within which he’d 
^nurtured. More directly than any operas, 
fey are "slices of life", with far greater veri- 
mflrtude than ostensible verismo, if only 
tause the passions are truer. His creatures 
n it once the ordinary people among whom 
feUved, aspects of himself and archetypes. It 
nk him a long tin\e to bring this ultimate 
=nnahsm to fruition (he was in his fifties when 
based on a play by the Czech dramatist 
to«la Preissoyd, was first produced in 
M),but the waiting justified itself. The op- 
n) initial impact was terrific, making his in- 
rafiwal reputation. 

Hxragh not as close to his own story as is his 
taxi masterpiece, Kdtia Kabanovc f, Jenttfa 
toon the same very basic theme: the .conflict 
town man’s humanity and the social con- 

life at The Laurels 

^ L. Walker 

JkiadMn Nobody 
‘^Theatre 

50 ago. Keith Waterhouse, in Mrs 
”hry, hit on the bright Idea of expos- 
SWat life at The Laurels, Brickfield Ter- 
^nouoway, was really like. Carrie was 
be as compulsive a Scribbler as her 
with the added advantage of being 
toconjuit without scruple Charles's diary 
"“win its Hl-chosen hiding place. Water- 
was good*humoured and skil- 
JWd.out, though it really needed to be 
•wgsfde The Diary of a Nobody. ■ 

"* h “s contrived, In Mr and Mrs No- 
^dramatic conflation of the two books, 
7 ttd i Dench as Carrie and Michael 
JPJJ* Pooter, seated with their backs to 
in Julia Trevelyan Oman’s per- 
r^fflered set, read out their controst- 
of the day’s events. Apart from 
_7^ )rraanc **.by Penny Ryder as the 
H Tairhall as: a flunkey, Dench 

^ kave the stage to themselves. 
tjv* 8 ^emin a flurry of movement as 
huwj highlights of the Ppoters’ first . 
Hr: ;|ij. the humiliating outing with 
am ^ Sutton to -the Tanjc 
^fc;5^ ior, > Pd0t e r > palntingthebath 
4 ^ 77 ™ Mayqr’s.Bajl (assisted by life-size 
l^^^t-outs)( the,Broadstairs holiday; 

^ parry; ^the^ installation of 

head: WeU-loved 
‘‘to think- that a man who mends 
^Mhbufoknowanymemberofthe 
^^' flut whefb are the- rest: of that 
NbOowing, no <pum- 
briPadge or '-Murray 
DaisyMutlar; 

^ characters against .. 


vent tons that warp it even as they’re trying to 
give it more than personal sanction and sanc- 
tity. Evil deeds are perpetrated in the opera, 
yet there are no “bad” characters, since every- 
one sins out of a misguided apprehension of 
love - even Steva, who loves at random, 
wherever emotional frivolity and mental vacui- 
ty may lend him; he causes pain, but is not 
damnable. Jenfifa is crucified for having pro- 
duced a life - her baby, the mini-Steva - that 
society cannot condone; her stepmother (and 
in fairy-tales and mythology stepmothers are 
ipso facto wicked) commits infanticide be- 
cause, blinkered by the world she inhabits, she 
can see no other way out for (he stepdaughter 
she has come to love and admire. (Jenflfa, a 
village girl, being clever, might have become a 
teacher, breaking out from the closed society, 
as Kdtia Kabanovd tries to). The stepmother 
murderess suffers even more than Jenflfa; and 
confesses her crime when the villagers, assum- 
ing that Jenflfa has herself slain her bastard, 
threaten to stone her. The two lovers, feckless 
Steva and timid Laca, make a poor showing in 
a still dominantly matriarchal society. If bat- 
tened humanity none the less endures, this is 
no credi t to the Christian God who looms in the 
background, and not much to the Virgin who is 
his go-between. At the end Jenflfa and Laca go 
through with their marriage because they’ve 
come to recognize that if we don’t help 
ourselves we are helpless. Their "happiness” 
lies in mutual forgiveness, when all have much 
to forgive. Despite the uncomprehending bes- 
tialities that men and women inflict on one 
another, Jan&fek's music is an act of praise. 

So potent is the veracity of Janfitek’s beings, 
so startling is the immediacy of their musical 
and theatrical realization, that 1 once again 
find myself deciding that Jantfek is the 
greatest opera composer of the twentieth cen- 
tury: up to the minute in the very elemental 
nature of the experience he plumbs. The music 
carries us irresistibly with and into it; such total 


plaintive gentilities 

feS.f'' ; tfi’ey exist only • at 
comic cast, 

feW ^^fowsinto relief the limitations 


of these one or two-person evenings in the 
theatre, prettily tricked out as they may be. 

It is doubtful, in any case, whether Pooter 
can or should be given a stage form. This is, of 
course, a familiar objection made by readers 
who see their favourite books cruelly simpli- 
fied to meet the demands of the theatre. Here, 
the grumbles will begin at the sight of Ihe 
facade of The Laurels transformed into four- 
bayed, flat-fronted Georgian - more Mayfair 
than Holloway. Mr and Mrs Nobody has 
moved a long way from the Grossmitfts. Much 
of the weight has now shifted to Waterhouse’s 
new-minted Carrie, who, in Judi Dench’s skil- 
ful projection, emerges as the dominant part- 
ner, embodying the real world in the absence 
of Lupin, Gowlng and the others. Her snob- 
beries are more commonplace than those of 
her husband; while the original Pooter strives 
for gentility and the respect of his social super- 
iors, she homes in on the visiting-cards, the 
Wenham Lake Ice Safe and the domestic fiats 
of Lady Cartmell’s Vade Mecumfor the Bijou 
Household which for Pooter are merely the 
medals awarded to those who have fought and 
vanquished the Mongol hordes. 

Poofar remains upwardly static, hts small- 
scale strivings always reined in by kindness, the 
ordinary decencies and his devotion to his 
family and work; a unique aura of solemnity 
ahd farce rises from the Grossmtihs shaip- 
eyed pages as .Footer mournfully records the 
slights and humiliations of his life, Yet, for all 
this, as the reader is frequently reminded , ne is 
a good man. None of this emerges in Michael 
WlUiants’s coarsely sentimentalized perform- 
ance. Whether doubled up with thigMappm* 
glee at his own puns, wb eezil y roar f. d 6 *\ ,n a 
Cockney accent reminiscent of Wdfred I Law- 
son's interpretation of the dustman Alfred 

Doolittle in the film of Shpw's Pygmalion-, or 

staggering drunkeniy round the stage after *he 
Lora Mayor’s Banquet; or over-acting 
the bath episode; or round-eyed with lust at jus 
first sight *of D8isy Mutlnr, Williams a Pooter 
never rises above 8 warm-hearted Volganap 
and offers a chiding reminder ofhowhigb com 
edyon the page may be laid low on the boards. 


truth, totally responded to by real men and 
women, in a sense acts and sings itself. At Ihe 
Royal Opera House two circumstonccs slightly 
militate against this. One is that the producer 
Yuri Lyubimov, while telling the tale in starkly 
naturalistic terms, encloses it within pirou- 
ettings by (sometimes coyly camp) dancers 
who do their best to destroy the reality the 
opera so powerfully promulgates. The other is 
that the score used is the version “revised” by 
Kovafovic to make it more amenable to 
nineteenth-century taste. Although Janfitek's 
original orchestration is less hard and sharp 
than that of his later works, it is less resonantly 
euphonious than this. The case is parallel to 
Rimsky-Korsakov's “improvements" of Mous- 
sorgsky and various people’s of Bruckner. 

Any muting of the impact of JanflCek's opera 
is, however, slight. By (lie middle of the second 
act we know that this is not just another opera 
performance, but a profound stirring of the 
bowels of compassion. The principals arc mag- 
nificent, both vocally and dramatically: espe- 
cially Eva RandovA os the KostelniCka (signifi- 
cantly the village sacristan), one of the sup- 
reme villainess-heroincs in opera. Ashley Put- 
nam as Jenflfa does not have quite this author- 
ity; but then she shouldn’t have, being nt once 


heroine and victim. Philip Langridge, singing 
Laca (in Moravian at that), sounds, as always, 
the most purely lyrical of English tenors while 
being utterly metamorphosed into JandCek's 
world; every gesture, every step he takes, 
becomes this well-meaning, slightly pitiable 
human being, existing in, moulded by, this 
particular lime and place. Neil Rosenshcin 
deftly characterizes Steva's pitiful as well as 
pitiable self-interest; Elizabeth Bainbridge, as 
the Grandmother, radiates solace and sanity, 
offering evidence as to why this world, riddled 
with suffering, could none the less go on. 
Peripheral figures, such as the Mayor and his 
flouncy wife, add telling strands to society’s 
war;) and woof. The chorus rise to the Fervour 
of their big moments in the second and third 
acts; the orchestra - given that what they play 
isn't always JanACek - Is superb. Bernard 
Haitink conducts with the passionate probity 
one expects of him, while missing the metallic 
edge which, in Mackerras's Jan&Cek, under- 
lines the music's emotional veracity. This 
brings us back to our starting-point: Jan&Cek's 
opera is a triumph, and is about triumph - a 
fact the more remarkable when the odds 
stacked against us human creatures arc so 
heavy. 'Flint's why he matters to us. 


The absent presence 


Helen McNeil 

CLARE BOOTH LUCE 
The Women 
Old Vic 

Fifty years after its first New York production , 
The Women is showing signs of age. With forty- 
two speaking parts and not a mnn in sight, the 
play is a natural showcase for comic actresses 
(Rosalind Russell's first comic role was as the 
pathological gossip Sylvia Fowler in George 
Cukor's 1939 film version). It enjoyed a certain 
initial notoriety for its purported expos* of the 
bitchiness lurking round the bridge table, in- 
side the powder room and deep under the mud 
packs of New York society women. Yet the 
fascination of both play and film must now be 
found elsewhere, in the delirious clash of form 
and content manifested by this all-female miso- 
gynist drama - by a woman , with women and at 
women, wisecracking all the way in the style of 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 

What Clare Booth Luce spelt out in The 
Women was a sexual wisdom already “known” 
by her society, namely that, given Ihe chance, 
women are vain, selfish, lazy, gabbling, 
vicious, disloyal to other women, and ruthless- 
ly competitive in the struggle to get and keep 
their men. These assumptions are displaced on 
to Ihe rich, but they bold true for all women. 
The play accepts that when a woman loses her 
looks, she’s finished, even if she’s a virtuous 
“lady”; it is also only natural for men to stray. 

The Women is what one might term a satire 
of exception. By wisecracking her whip at her 
own sex, Clare Booth Luce implicitly assigns to 
herself a prescience and depth which her char- 
acters, being typical women, must .lack. A 
comparable satire of exception is practised by 
Mary McCarthy, culminating In her “women” 
novel, The Group. Since then, of course, the 
picture has changed. From Marilyn French’s 
The Women's Room through Caryl Churchill’s 
Top Girls nnd Nell Dunn’s admittedly more 
doubtful Steaming, the effort of the author has 
been to include the exceptional within a larger 
category of the womanly. Nor was satire of 
self-exception the Inevitable stance of a clever 
woman writing for a male-dominated audi- 
ence. Dorothy Porker was writing to the 1920s 
and Anita Loos created the paradigmatic gold- 
digger Lorelei Lee in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes in 1925. 

In From Reverence to Rape, Molly Haskell 
remarked that by the final scene of the film The 
Women, in which Norma Shearer rushes Into 
the camera, apparently mistaking the cinema- 
tic apparatus for her husband, “we cry out for 
the intrusion of a male, aiiy male, pvcli a deli v- 
ery boy”, Anita Loos and Jane Murfin’s 
screenplay had brought in some conventions of 
.. , il.i'-i .kill 1 '/ . :« » T il- 1 1 


the women's melodrama film to emphasize 
that it is the absent presence of (he male which 
determines all the reactions observed in the 
women. Yet this male operates cloaked in a 
mystery that would make Garbo seem an open 
page. Mary Haines won't suffer in silence until 
she might outlast her husband’s tarty mistress 
Crystal. Her husband’s actions arc, however, 
never questioned and the happy end to which 
Clare Booth Luce leads us is Mary regaining 
(through some new skills in manipulative 
bilchery) the proud title of Mrs Stephen 
Haines. Mary’s peroration urges women to be- 
ware of other women, and stay silent. 

In the current Old Vic production, the glit- 
tering physical presence of so many actresses 
reduces our longing - if not theirs - for a man. 
Large-scale harmonious ensemble playing by 
the likes of Susannah York, Diana Quick, 
Maria Aitken. Judi Bowker , Georgina Hole, et 
al, might in Itself have made a good-natured 
comment on the dated values of the piece. As 
of yet, however, there is poor co-ordination of 
performances. Heavy American accents fade 
in mid-speech. Keith Hack’s production sets 
The Women in the 1930s (with a dull set by 
Voytek and drearily blazing lights throughout) 
but beyond that, he seems to have abdicated 
responsibility for mediating the play for a mod- 
em audience. There are plenty of laughs. Maria 
Aitken and Patti Love come closest to this 
American equivalent of Noftl Coward, but they 
are failed by awkward stage movement in their 
exercise class Bnd cat-fight scenes. A suitable 
case for treatment by a female director? 
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The good girl behind the Bad Boy 
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Gillian Avery 


MARY CAUCUS AN 

Rlchnial Crftmplun: Tlic woman behind 
William 

169pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95. 

0<M 9280546 

The Bad Boy was u feature of American juve- 
nile fiction for sonic fifty years before Richmal 
Crompton presented English readers with Just 
William, it was Thomas Bailey Aldrich who 
initiated the type in 1871) in his memoirs of 
childhood. The Story of a Rad Rov ; six years 
Inter came Tom Sawyer, and after that the 
genre was heavily exploited by authors who 
wanted to look buck wistfully to boyhood, or 
who assumed that their readers did, or who 
wanted to he funny. The degrees of badness 
varied. Peek’s 13 ad Boy (created by G. W. Peck 
in the ISHGs) was a Wisconsin nihilist who blew 
up the town bridge on one occasion and dyna- 
mited a stray dog on another, pursuing a re- 
morseless war of attrition against his fat her the 
meanwhile. Aldrich, whose exploits in com- 


parison were modest, said of himself that he 
was just a real, humnn boy: “I was an amiable, 
impulsive lad, blessed with fine digestive pow- 
ers, und no hypocrite. I didn’t wont to be an 
angel and with the angels stand; i didn’t think 
the missionary trncts presented to me by the 
Rev. Wibird Hawkins were half so nice ns 
Robinson Crusoe; and I didn't send my little 
pocket money to the natives of the Feejee Isl-. 
amis, but spent it royally in peppermint-drops 
and taffy candy." Which is approximately what 
William Brown might be saying now as he 
looks back at his earlier self. Assuming that he 
was ten nt his first appearance in 1922, he must 
have retired some yenrs ago - did he become a 
demist, or a bunk manager? - though he is still 
probably n fairly nctive member of his Home 
Counties golf club. 

By the side of his American predecessors, 
who had fur more space for adventure and 
apparently unlimited access to gunpowder, 
William's behaviour is muted. He never did 
much more than cause a mild degree of chaos 
(usually with the best intentions) in his own 
home and at such sedate affairs ns vicarage tea 
parties and village theatricals. His antics have 


never caught on in the United States. Richmal 
Crompton once suggested that this was be- 
cause American youth leapt "straight from the 
cradle to the petting party”, but it is more likely 
to be because Americans had already done this 
sort of thing so much better. Crompton herself 
hoped to make a mark as an adult novelist and 
only thought of her William books as pot-boil- 
ers, and though the initial Just William in 1922 
had a certain amount of verve, the succeeding 
thirty-seven (the last was published in 1970) 
became increasingly laboured and lack-lustre. 
However, they have many devotees and for 
them Mary Cadogan, also a devotee, has writ- 
ten her account of “The woman behind Wil- 
liam". Her difficulty has been, as she says her- 
self, that her subject was so likeable. Much 
loved by her family, and exciting none of the 
animosity that came Enid Blyton’s way, 
Crompton was also impeccably well con- 
ducted. {In fact the only bizarre incident re- 
corded in this somewhat featureless book was 
connected with her sister, whose suitor sent a 
telegram to his father-in-law-to-be asking 
“May I have your ban-lamb for keeps?”) The 
child of a Lancashire schoolmaster (her full 


The Greening of a golden childhood 
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Alison Utl!cy:The life of a country child 
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Alison Uttlcy (1884-1976) produced over 1 00 
books for children in her long and productive 
life, at her peak selling some 10,000 copies 
each month. She therefore occupies an hon- 
oured place in the matrinrchy of children's au- 
thors writing successfully (like Potter, Blyton 
and Crompton) for children in an age when 
books suffered little serious rivalry from other 
media. What sort of people these women were 
and what messages they put over in their books 
are of obvious interest. As well as the new 
biographies of Beatrix Potter and Richmal 
Crompton, Barbara Stoney's study of Enid 
Blyton (1974) has just been reissued in paper- 
back. 

Little was known about Alison Uttley until 
the welcome arrival of this authorized 1 biogra- 
phy - while she was alive she shunned personal 
publicity. Reading now about her sad life one 
can understand why her books for young read- 
era - like so many others this century - depict . 
childhood as a refuge from maturity rather 
than a preparation for adulthood. After a set- 
tled Infancy and excellent education (she 
eventually became only the second woman to 
read Physics at Manchester University),, no- 
thing was ever satisfactory for Uttley again. 
Her marriage ended with her husband's 
suicide, and her subsequent intensely posses- 
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si vc relationship wills her son finally brought 
misery to both: he too killed himself, two years 
after the death of his mother. After failure and 
near poverty there was literary success, but 
Uttley's later affluence was marred by periods 
of depression and petty quarrels, notably with 
her regular illustrator, Margaret Tempest. 
Uttlcy also had u distinctly mean streak which 
showed in her relationship with her family. The 
parents and younger brother who figure so 
warmly in her autobiographical writings were 
increasingly ignored; having served their pur- 
pose as support players during her golden 
childhood, they had no further role. Similarly 
the idyllic countryside she wrote about so elo- 
quently was shunned in favour of town life, 
first in London, then, briefly, in Cheshire be- 
fore she moved permanently to the Home 
County delights of Beaconsfield. 

Retelling this unpleasing story now, Uttley's 
biographer Denis Judd is often out of sym- 
pathy with his subject, sometimes too much 
so. He suggests that Uttley had to try to con- 
vince herself that she bore no responsibility 
for her husband's death, but it is surely possible 
that. James Uttley was strengthened rather 
than smothered by their marriage: he had al- * 
ways been highly strung and had suffered badly 
in the First World War. And while there Is 
much about Uttley (hat is unappealing, she did 
remain friends with a number of busy and de- 
manding people, including Margaret Ruther- 
ford and Walter de la Mare; an inexplicable 
fact given Judd's mostly negative picture ofher. 

But the ebief disappointment of this. other- 
wise diligent study is its' failure to say anything 
of interest about Uttley's writing. Without this 
her life is in itself unremarkable, and merely 
listing her books in chronological order with 
brief notes on sales figures is not enough. 
Green politics is now a serious issue, and 
U Uley’s skill in fostering a love of the country- 
side in generations of readers is worth discus- 
sing. She was always at her best with detailed 
descriptions, evoking not only sights and 
sounds but the tastes, smells; and touch of 
nature. In : her • lifetime the cowslips, freely 
gathered. by her ani^ar characters became n 
protected wild flower and thd rabbits she 
dressed in human clbthes were visited; by 
man-made plague. Her ’writings may have 
helped sway powerful allies to the side of flora 
arid fauna, and encouraged attempts to pre- 
serve what wild, life still remahjs. 

The “Little Grey Rabbit" and “Sant/Plg" 
books and her autobiographical THA Cpuntry , 
Cft//rf. iy31, do not present a balanced Vlcwof 
the countryside - painting q picture pf perfect 
amity in which, apftrt front the Qddpjr^tlatbry 
fox qr cat, .animals and htimftm Spend their 
diiys in pleasant domestic laskis and visits. At 
best; Uttley’s- siories a.V somelhlng likC 
. Ojrim’rri qr Hens Andersen without trie depth.; 
Sam Pig . liar rnpst popular hem, is always; qp 
excellent ter ms both wit h fa miCr ari d c opk arid - 
the odd references io baton rinds dre;.angrily 
dismissed by Ann Pig as soon as they arc made} 
Elsewhere her animal characters are loving^ 


God-fearing and forelock-pulling when re- 
quired, their only crises occurring when some- 
one or something is temporarily lost. Such an 
environment, without danger or poverty, 
where all the elements contrive to work 
together - with a little magic occasionally to 
help things out - has clear attractions for young 
readers, anxious for reassurance. Those who 
choose to stay too long in this enchanted uni- 
verse may end up by using it, as she did herself, 
as a relreat from reality. But most enjoy it for a 
while before later preferring to balance their 
need for harmonious order In literature with 
something mure challenging. 
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name was Richmal Crompton La Jburn), she 
read classics at Royal Holloway College’ and 
herself became a teacher. Her pupils were de- 
voted to her and she might have continued al 
Bromley High School until retirement had she 
not been permanently lamed by an attack o[ 
polio and found it impossible to bicycle to and 
from the school. The Bromley headmisiros 
said tartly “I can’t understand why Miss Lam- 
burn’s books aren’t better", and the head- 
mistress of her previous school referred to her 
literary activity as “like a Juggernaut’s car". 

And the reader who is not an aficionado must 
sympathize. Her characters are largely stereo- 
types and the “satire" which Mary Cadogan 
commends is not very acute. 

There are two interesting points about her 
writing. One is that in her William books she 
often parodies her adult novels and satirizes 
things that she cares about. The other is the 
uncanny resemblance, which Cadogan dismis- 
ses in a footnote, of William to Booth Tarking* 
ton's Penrod, who had first appeared in 1914. 

It is not just that both are Bad Boys in a sub- 
urban setting, aggrieved that the cards held by 
the adults are stacked against them, but that 

the ingredients - indeed whole episodes -are itsm his uncle, who had died six years be- 
so similar: the dog that trails after each of ifa own birth. It is also true that Toynbee 
them, their gangs, the dumb yearnings that Ijmhetragically early nge ofthirty; but It is 
amber curls and blue eyes can cause, Ihe .'mall dear that his Intellectual and moral 
triumphs against good boys, the obstacles that 
they throw in the way of older siblings' court- 
ships, the havoc that they wreak upon ama- 
teur theatricals into which they are dragged. 

But Richmal Crompton denied ever having 
read Penrod, and certainly she made Wil- 
liam into a comic character whereas there is a 
whiff of sentimentality about Penrod. “Yeats 
afterwards", says Booth Tarkington, “a quiet 
sunset would recall to him sometimes the gen- 
tle evening of his twelfth birthday, and bring 
him the picture of his boy self, sitting in rosy 
light upon the fence." William Brown, stand- 
ing al the golf clubhouse bar, would not have 
(hat much poetry in him. 


arid Toynbee has four claims to fnme. He 
dpung before the full mensurc of his intcl- 
L-jj! genius and moral passion could be real- 
jibe whs Ihe first to appreciate the import- 
ed die Industrial Revolution and to give 
Clothe “pessimistic" interpretation of that 
rotation; he inspired Toynbee Hall and the 
^tnent House movement; he was the uncle 
idt still more famous historian Arnold J. 

. iflibee. 

Only the fast of these claims is unambiguous- 
Mt, although even this may be less signifi- 
jifian it appears; in his preface to a reprint 
\mnsonthe Industrial Revolution Arnold 
Ufoynbee explained that he did not personal- 


' Jlits were as distinguished as the funeral 
^-.-wnsand fond memories of friends have led 


have, it is particularly welcome to find ihe 
painting of Kep, the collie-dog, so inexplicably 
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The Tale of Beatrix Potter (1946) by Margaret 
Lane cannot have been an easy book to follow: 
empathy with its subject and stylistic tact make 
it a model biography. In Beatrix Potter: Artist, 
story-teller and 'countrywoman Judy Taylor 
wisely chooses a different angle from her 
predecessor’s work. The bodk is very much her 
own, one which emphasizes the life and 
achievement of Mrs Heelis of Sawrey as much 
as the lonely and sensitive Miss Beatrix Potter. 
Based on over 800 letters and papers, it high- 
lights the energy and single-minded courage of 
Potter's, character, for the author appears re- 
luctant to intrude upon her subject with spe- 
culative analysis. 

Although Beatrix Potter’s work is receiving 
much “promotion* nowadays, it scarcely needs 
it: fropy the outset her books sold well, and 
within a few years she had become her pub- 
lishers’ mainstay. A distinctive feature Of this 
blogrbphy is ils account of Beatrix’s business 
aqd personal connections with the Warne 
brokers. When the firm narrowly: escaped 
bankruptcy in 1917 she .was one of its chief 
Creditors arid} (h rough the world-^de popu- 
larity qf her work, she played an Important part - 
Hi its fclurh to solvency - a Heartening instance 
oflitcjory and'artistip merit belngjts oWn.and 
thuis lit, sponsor’s, reward. . • 

( \ This 'Potter isharidsoniely ahdimagi- 

j ha^yqly |jro;dliced| with an Impressive array of 
/W^tfaHojtoi yjndced. Uleir cqptibns almost 
■ amdtihf to a swdnd .bqbk, enabling coffee- 
' ^hie^brovjreers lb.ekitn through it with ease. 

*. oiti if -they dd .'thpy will Trass jr lot; for the 
ex tensive ,qliolatlo ps' front letters and J tHe jopr- 
: n< U^ £ ^ l 5 inillnnii paUng detail . At least half 


suppose. In his own time, he was not, and 
mm) promise of becoming, a distinguished 
.uiu or economist, a great writer or states- 
b, or a charismatic teacher or leader. His 
Jrirtwn work, on the Industrial Revolu- 
'.*« an extended essay published post- 
aoosly, an edited version of lectures lie had 
Seed to undergraduates at Oxford. Ex- 
fflogwhy he had written so little, one of his 
rirers suggested that "he committed no- 
^topaperuntil he had fully elaborated it in 
,1ffl mind” - upon which his wife tartly 
^ “He never wrote if he could pos- 
tylpitor if there was any chance of talk- 
F^iead.*’ 

^dpon/e Arnold: The life and death of 
moynbee, 1852-1883, Alon Kadish un- 
lays to rest these and other myths 
Mtynbee’s life and work. The first foll- 
raphy of Toynbee, it is admirably 




3L. 



There is also an instructive account of the 
growth of what one can only call the P°W er 
industry. Beatrix herself was one of its raw*: 
enthusiastic promoters, making a Peter Rawt ^ 
doll and endorsing toys and gifts in aid 01 _■». g 
favourite charities and local causes. She WB;-? 
designed a Peter Rabbit wallpaper. But 1 -j 
saddening, if not entirely convincing, w t. 
her comment in 1925 that “there are 
five [of the books] I ever cared about • ^ 

•tainly their production came to be 
of a bu rden; but not until she was in I® 1 **™ • ; / 
age was there any falling off in quality- J* 
a pity that Taylor, with her extenaw-Mg..; 
ledge of children’s literature, should } 
from literary or aesthetic criticism 
vidual works, for these are rather more . . 
than their marketing and reputation mje n . t 

She makes a slip or two. Children will ^ 
quick to point put that Tom Kitten * 
appear in Jemima Puddle-Duck. The p ■ 

. Lewis- Morris becomes 
(though Beatrix Potter, who thought ^ 
him, might well’have, supposed this Mrdjf 
tered). Arid the "Waiter" who h e P ed ‘ P 
• her Christmascard designs with 
and Faulkner could nPt have been her - f 

that name, since he had died twenty ye 
fore. Linder’s suggestion that the jou. ^ 
ence is to her brother Bertram ( nujj 
name was Walter) still seems the m , -..j 

one. Hirithibd 

But such points are trivial compute, 
book’s refreshingly unsentimental appr^Tj, 
is amine df information. And if J 
: ejnphasjzcs the crustier aspects °i ^ r i 
; characleri tbe balance may be correct 
edition of Beatrix Potter's letters . .j t ,' 

now preparing. That book is eage /< ■ 

The tart, ironic wit and dry aside 
‘ acterize the creator of Mr. Job? 

Rebecca Puddle-Duck and Mr -Jackw^ 
be found, not In her journal only, 15 
. oUt her coitespondfence. , 


raking, polemical or speculative in it. The only 
self-indulgence on the part of the author is the 
title, which is misleading. The term “Apostle’’ 
was bestowed upon Arnold half a century after 
his death by a writer who wanted to associate 
him more closely with Toynbee Hall than was 
warranted by the facts. The subtitle, on the 
other hand, is entirely apt, for it was his un- 
timely death, as much ns his life, that has given 
him an aura of drama and tragedy, of saint- 
liness and martyrdom. 

Toynbee's life was not, in fact, especially 
dramatic. His father, the son of a farmer, was a 
successful surgeon; his mother came from a 
family of merchants and professionals. Their 
son, named after the famous headmaster of 
Rugby, was a sickly child and therefore had a 
more erratic and less strenuous education than 
Dr Arnold's charges. He was admitted to 
Balliol through the intervention of Jowelt, but 
only after he had failed the examination and 
had experienced one of the many episodes of 
“brain excitement" that obliged him periodi- 
cally to refrain from any intellectual exertion. 
He took a Pass degree and (again thanks to the 
good offices of Jowett) was appointed tutor to 
the probationers of the Indian Civil Service. 
He remained at Oxford for the rest of his brief 
life. 

It was in his first year at college, during a visit 
home, that he met the woman who later be- 
came his wife. He was then twenty-one, she 
was thirty-two. He was strikingly handsome 
and intellectually ambitious; she was not espe- 
cially good-looking and had no intellectual pre- 
tensions or interests. Neither in their courtship 
nor in their marriage was there any evidence of 
romantic passion; nor did she make any pre- 
tence of sharing his enthusiasm for social 
causes. Kadish, who blessedly spares us any 
psychological speculations, tactfully describes 
their relationship as affectionate but marked 
by a notable degree of “mutual detachment”, a 
modus vlvendi perhaps facilitated by the fact 
that they had no children. A few quotations 
from her - such as her habit, after his death, of 
referring to him as a “poor young fellow" and 
her acerbic comments deflating the extrava- 
gant compliments of his friends - are far more 
effective than any amount of commentary or 
psychoanalysis. 

What is interesting about Toynbee is not 


what was distinctive about him but what was 
typical: the intellectual, religious and social 
experiences he shared with the “best, and 
brightest” of his generation. Influenced first by 
John Ruskin and then by T. H. Green, he 
transmuted his early religious passion into a 
passion for “humanity" - not a Positivist or 
secularist “Religion of Humanity" in which 
Humanity itself became the new God, but a 
religion that sought to “enact Gad in our own 
soul and in the world" by making “perfect holi- 
ness" conditional upon “the duty of living for 
others'*. Inspired by that creed, and by the 
urging of Canon Barnett, the activist vicar of 
Saint Jude's in Whitechapel, Toynbee spent 
part of one vacation in the East End of Lon- 
don, immersing himself in the life of the parish 
and the activities of the Charily Organization 
Society, over whose offices he resided, it may 
have been the memory of those few weeks that 
prompted Barnett to adopt his name for the 
settlement house he founded shortly after 
Toynbee's death; it was an agreeable mem- 
orial, but not, as was pointed out nt the time, 
an entirely appropriate one. 

It was in other ways that Toynbee sought the 
“Regeneration of Humanity" (as his good 
friend, Alfred Milner, dubbed the society they 
formed at Oxford).. He wns active in the 
Church Reform movement that tried to mnkc 
the Church of England more responsive to lay 
opinion and more committed to social reform. 
He served as a Poor Law Guardian and n mem- 
ber of the Charity Organization Society. And 
he stood as a Liberal (and losing) candidate in 
the Oxford municipal elections. But above all 
he spoke out on the "social questions" which, 
as Beatrice Webb said, were the "vital ques- 
tions of today". For Webb herself, as she went 
on to explain, those questions took “the place 
of religion". For Toynbee they were at the 
heart of religion. 

“For the sake of religion", Milner wrote in 
his memoir of Toynbee, “he had become a 
social reformer; for the sake of social reform he 
became an economist." These were not succes- 
sive stages he passed through; they were differ- 
ent aspects of the single, abiding, driving force 
that governed the whole of his short life. Just 
before he look his degree, he told a friend of 
. his plan to devote himself to the study of eco- 
nomics. “My life as a political economist and 



social agitator and philanthropist begins”, he 
announced. “I do rcAlly hope then to be a good 
soldier of Christ." Four years later, imparting 
his newly ncquired knowledge of economics to 
the Bradford Mechanics' Institute, he was able 
to assure his audience: “The thing assumed by 
political economy was identical with the thing 
assumed by morality and religion. The thing 
assumed by political economy was the develop- 
ment of man’s life in all its aspects." 

One of the many myths about Toynbee has 
him developing into a crypto-socialist of that 
peculiarly English, non-Marxist, pre-Fabian 
variety - a "collectivist", as contemporaries 
put it. In fact he was more like a crypto- 
individualist, rejecting the Ricardian “iron 
laws" and seeking only those modifications of 
classical political economy which would give 
larger scope to trade unions, co-operatives and 
the kinds of social reforms that had already 
been assimilated into the reigning ideology. He 
continued to preach the gospel of free trade 
and self-help at a time when others were begin- 
ning to talk of protectionism and collectivism. 
And he remained a member and defender of 
the Charily Organization Society when it was 
becoming unfashionable among the more 
"ndvanced" thinkers. Thus he opposed ‘‘indis- 
criminate" relief; he opposed outdoor relief 
except where it was absolutely necessary; he 
opposed slate aid for the “respectable poor", 
who would only be demoralized nnd pauper- 
ized by it. "To make benevolence scientific", 
he echoed the COS, “is the great problem of 
the present ngc." And it was "benevolence" - 
private charity, not public relief - that he saw 
as the best means of alleviating the distress of 
workers without undermining their independ- 
ence. He also opposed, in good Malthusian 
fashion (although he professed tn be anti- 
Malthus), such “artificial" restraints on 
population as celibacy. Outside of marriage, 
he calculated, celibates had triple the crime 
rate of non-celibutes, and even within marriage 
celibacy hod the most unfortunate con- 
sequences. “Those who in marriage do not 
accept its responsibilities ... are more idle, 
more given to intemperance and to Hbertinage, 
more exposed in fact to not find in marriage 
those restraints against crime and disorder 
which it is supposed usually to exercise” - a 
curious sentiment, Kadish observes, from a 


The William Blake Trust 

announces publication early in 
1987 of Illustrations of the Book of Job 
and Colour Versions of the Job Designs 
from ihe Circle of John Linnetl 
Fine facsimiles of the 22 engravings are 
accompanied by reproductions of related 
sketches, paintings and drawings and 
early states or the plates. Bo Lindberg's 
plate- by-pl ate commentary, essays 
by David Bindman, Geoffrey Keynes and 
Robert Essick, a full catalogue raisannd of 
the engravings by Robert Essick and a 
comprehensive documentary and biograph- 
ical record provide an up-to-date and 
authoritative survey of the history and 
meaning of this great testament of Blake's 
mature vision. 

The colour versions of the Job designs - 
the 'New Zealand’ set of watercolours, the 
Collins set or coloured engravings and 
four coloured engravings from the. Fit*- 
william Museum - originate from. the 
circle orjohn Linnetl, the instigator and 
publisher of the engravings. They are 
issued with Professor Lindberg's detailed 
analysis of their origins and relationship 
to the Blake canon. 

The engravings and 4ft colour plates were 
printed collotype and hand-coloured 
at the Trianon press using the.akills arid 
methods employed to realise the Trust’s 
long-standing programme of publishing 
Blake's work-in finest facsimile. 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S 
Illustrations of the 
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twenty-ninc-ycar-ohl, married, but child less 
Oxford dun. 

Another myth places Toynbee in Hie tradi- 
tion of the “Pessimists” - those who believe 
industrialism to have had a deleterious effect 
upon the working classes. But if his account of 
the curly industrial age conforms to the pessi- 
mistic image of a working class pauperized, 1 
degraded and “alienated”, his account of (lie 
later period, from the t84ns, belongs decidedly 
in the camp of the “Optimists”. One of his 
main arguments against both Ricardo and 
Henry George was that their bleak predictions 
had been belied by reality. The condition of the 
working classes, he maintained, had improved 
considerably in the course of the century, 
materially and morally - and precisely because 
of an industrial system based oil free trade and 
private property in which competition was 
moderated by trade unions, co-operatives and 
factory legislation. If industrialism was re- 
sponsible for many of the evils of the earlier 
period, it also provided the means for (lie 
redress of those evils. 

The most familiar quotation from Toynbee, 
and the main item of evidence adduced by the 
Pessimists, is u passage towards the end of his 
critique of I lenry George: 

Wc - the inidiilc classes. I mean, not merely die very 
rich - we have neglected you (the workers |; instead 
uf justice we have offered you charity, and instead of 
sympathy, we have offered you hard and unreal 
advice; but I think we are changing. If you would 
only believe it und trust us, I think ihut many of us 
would spend our lives in your service. You have - L 
say it dearly and advisedly - you have to forgive us. 
for we have wronged you; we have sinned against 
you grievously - not knowing always; but still wc 
have sinned, and tel us confess ii; but if you will 
forgive us - nuy, whether you will forgive us or lint- 
wc will serve you. we will devote our lives to your 
service, and wc cannot do more. 

This is a dramatic statement of the peccttvi 
(heme that is so familiar in the literature of the 
time. But it is generally quoted out of context. 

It comes towards the end of a series of lectures 
that constituted n powerful rebuttal of social- 
ism in gcnerul and of George’s land-nationa- 
lization scheme in particular. And it was both 
preceded and followed by a request that the 
workers give the middle classes "one thing in 
return”. Civilization, lie reminded them, was a 
“delicate and complicated thing”, even ma- 
terial civilization being dependent on “the de- 
velopment of higher moral qualities”. And 
material civilization was not an end in itself. If 
the middle classes were prepared to make sac- 
rifices for the good of the working classes, the 
latter must also make sacrifices For their own • 
good. "We work fof you in the hope and trust 
(hat if you get material civilization, if you get a . 
better life, you will really lead a better life.” 
.Toynbee, it Is evident, meant the principle of 
"moral duty" to be a reciprocal affair, binding 
• on both parties in the social contract. 1 

The next time that passage is quoted, one 
may recall not only the context in which it 
appeared but also the occasion when it was 
•. delivered -the last of a series of lectures given 
to a hoslile audience of workers who were ■ 
predisposed in favour of -Henry George. One . 
sympathetic raembdr of the audience observed 
, that "the last half of the address was the utter- 
ance of a man who wasevidently suffering from 
illness, and who had lost command over his 
words”. Indeed, immediately after delivering 
. it Toynbee suffered a “nervous collapse" , and ■ 
the task of preparing the lectures for publico- ■ 
lion was left to his wife and Milner. In a letter 
to Milner, Mrs Toynbee reported a conversa- 
tion she had just had .with her husband: "He 
talked to me about the sentimental passage at 
the end which he said he would not have put in 
if he had not been so dead weak." 

That wiisToynhee’s final illness. His death a 
few months lute r of “brain fever*’ (meningitis, 
us it would now be diagnosed) gave rise to the 
last of the myths associated with Toyitbcc: that 
he died ii “martyr** in the cause of the poor und 
the downtrodden. Even The Economist . not 
given, to sentimentality, wrote: “Mr Toynbee ... 
was willing to die for the masses, and it would 
seem that, in a very real sense, he has done so." 

- Again Mrs Toynbee may have the last word: “! 
nm always a little annoyed to have it stated. . . 
that Arnold died as it were after those lectures 
[ on Progress and Poverty which, of course is , 
’^exaggeration w'-J believe his breakdown would 


Embraceable ambassadress 


Roy Porter 


NKiKI.KOXELI. 

Loving Emma: A novel 
2UXp. Harvester. £9.95. 

071U8 HJ 56 3 

FLORA FRASER 

Ucloved Emma: The life of Lady Hamilton 
410pp. Weidenfetd and Nicolson. £14.95. 

0 297 788957 

ft is a peculiarity of Nigel Foxell's fictionalizn- 
tion of the sublime passion between Nelson 
•mil Emma Hamilton that it stops just as they 
nre getting together. Loving Emma closes with 
the Admiral's return to Naples immediately 
after (he Battle of the Nile, on the brink of their 
half-dozen years of idyllic and increasingly 
public rapture. Before that, wc arc treated to 
just one brief encounter. Instead, the sweep of 
the book gives us the inner daemon of Nelson's 
own quest for martyrdom, from bleak Norfolk 
parsonage through to his clumsy dress-rehear- 
sals for glory n round the Mediterranean in the 
mid- 1790s. 

But wlmt at first seems perversity turns out 
to be prudence. It may he that Mr Foxcll, who 
is strong on the interior monologue appropri- 
ate for battle, lias not yet got an car for love. 
But Tor whatever reason, it is good to be 
sparer) loo many encounters between Emma 
and Nelson, because he wants to reduce her to 
n cunning, coquettish adventuress and him to 
her stave. In Foxell’s fiction, the good-timing 
Emma had already been cynically bought up by 
Sir William Hamilton; she in turn equally bru- 
tally short-changes him. It is a world at war. 
Here, however, the dich6s of fiction have dis- 
placed the far more moving mysteries of the 
historical record. 

For the real Emma was an exceedingly com- 
plex creation, one admirably explored in Flora 
Fraser’s sensitive if rather cluttered biography 
Beloved Emma . Put crassly, it was sex that got 
the teenage tart from Mrs Kelly’s to the top, 
first us mistress of, then as wife to. Our Man in 
Naples, after already being kept by Sir Harry 
Fetherslonhaugh and the Hon Charles Gre- 
ville. More subtly, what did it was her divine 
beauty - a quality which commended her to 
connoisseurs such as Greville and Hamilton, 
which entranced all who viewed her “atti- 
tudes” or imitations of ancient art, and which 


made her the most sought-after artist’s model 
of the day (without her face and form, where 
would Romney's reputation rest?). 

More significantly still. Greville's desire to 
play Pygmalion had worked. Ensconced in a 
Paddington cottage under his tutelage, Einma/ 
Eliza learned all about being a lady (she would 
be "in all things, what Greville pleases"), and 
thus all about being in love. This had crucial 
consequences when Greville, aiming to hook 
an heiress and thus needing to dispose of her, 
gently floated Emma off in Uncle William’s 
direction, expecting that having found a sexy 
mistress, the old boy would never bother to 



“ Lady Hamilton at Prayer" by Romney, reproduced 
from Beloved Emma, one of the books reviewed 
here. 

remarry, with its attendant risk for Greville of 
producing an heir and disinheriting his 
nephew. For, thunks to Emma's new sensibil- 
ity, what followed was not some mercenary 
romp, out of Moll Flanders, but an exquisitely 
poignant sentimental comedy of tears. Emma 
had indeed learned to love her lord, and she 
continued to protest her undying fidelity to- 
wards Greville, attended by the concupiscent 
but gallantly diffident Hamilton - his desires 
surely only heightened by the sight of her loy- 
alty to his nephew and her protests that though 
she could respect Hamilton, “he will never be 
my lover”. 


She too was there 


Alethea Hayter 


VIRGINIA SURTEES 
Jane Welsh Carlyle 

294pp. Salisbury: Michael Russel). £12.95. 
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The Collected Letters of Thomas and jane 
Welsh Carlyle , , • 

Volume Ten, 258pp. 0 8223 06L1 5 
Volume Eleven , 238pp. 08223 061 2 3 
VolumeTwelve, 426pp. 0 82230612 3 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press. $35 per 
volume. 


Thomas Carlyle’s contemporaries sometimes 
mocked, him for “haranguing during the whole 
dinner on the advantage of Silence", but for 
Carlyle the word Silence, hndi a specipi mean- 
ing, equivalent to the Subconscious, as hfe ex- 
plained to Geraldine Jewsbury in 1840 in three 
key letters included In the latest volumes of 
Duke University’s Collected. Letters (meticu- 
lously edited; with footnotes full of useful com- 
parative material). Carlyle’s- "Silence” wAs a 
renunciation of the conscious verbalizing self,' 
an Uwo rejiess of deep underground roots which 
should not be laid bare. "Groping thiWugb the 
sepulchral cuvern* of our being" was a habitual 
. indulgence of his: if he would only have taken 
■ his wife exploring with, him, it might hnvepre- 
. vented Mrs CurlylaVkcencst disappointment 
in their marriage.' / . V: \ ; 

' 5 As Virginia Surtees Stresses .in her Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, ambition rather than lovewaS, 
jane Welsh’s muin motive in accepting Carlyle; ' 
she aspired to share in his intellectual 
triumphs, and his encouragement and adpti ra- 
tion ot her mental-, powers" before, their oiar^ 
riage had given Her q justified hope qf bfcipg 


Pathways of reform 


Miraculously, this first of Emma’s &o 
great manages d trois didn’t turn into U 
Nouvelle Htio'ise (these were, after all, Ergl^ 
people). A long hot summer in Naples disarmed 
Hamilton's fears that she was just a gold-digger 
out to bilk an old man, or indeed an incurable 
Cheshire hoyden, all temper. It also convinced 
her that the ambassador was a noble man and 
melted admiration into love. This quite bizarre 
pairing - January and June - went froa 
strength to strength: he a withered stick en- 
joying a doting new lease of life into his sixties, 
she discovering how well her naturally exuber- 
ant energies and generosity with people 
blossomed when given a stage for greatness. 
Her “attitudes” turned into realities, the 
mistress became a wife. 

Of course, for Emma, true greatness waited 
for Nelson. The lives of both had begun in 
obscurity (she a blacksmith’s daughter, be a • 
mere parson’s son) and had skyrocketed diz- | 
zyingly, precariously. After the triumph of the 
Nile, Nelson was ripe to have his glory cele- 
brated, and Emma desired nothing more than 
to give glory its due reward. Their appetite for 
each other grew in feeding - yet another pecul- 
iar pair, he not just lacking right eye and arm 
(Flora Fraser says left!) but almost pocket- 


penry Williams 
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’Cpp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 
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A few years ago David Sturkey, reviewing a 
toUqlum for Sir Geoffrey Elton “From his 
.American friends” , recalled that in earlier days 
bbonorand’s pupils had been divided by the 
tnie team into "Eltonians" - sophisticated, 
lad-back", superior Cantnbriginns - and 
fltonettes”- naive, earnest, laborious Amer- 
fltts. His judgment upon the work of the 
Ehoneltes was predictably derogatory. Now 
fc Eltonians, ted by Starkey himself and 
Christopher Coleman, and prudently afforced 
byanex-Eltonette, Dale Hoak, and an Oxford 
fctorian, Jennifer Loach, who belongs to 
sized, she growing so fat (“a Whopper", said [Hiliercamp, have placed their tribute on the 
Lady Elgin) that she could give birth to their Ida. This is no innocent bouquet of flowers, 
daughter Horatia without anyone suspecting rather a garland of hemlock. After a page 
she was pregnant. For all the world, the couple ) J fully justified praise for the work of their 
resembled Antony and Cleopatra played by juter, his academic children turn to the task 
Jack Sprat and his wife. And all embraced by 
the supremely tolerant generosity of Sir 
William. 

It says a great deal for the magnanimity of 
the married pair that this tria juncla in urn 
survived so blissfully up to Hamilton’s death 
(little thanks, perhaps, to Nelson, whose treat- 
ment of his wife, Fanny, was appalling)- A 
tribute is also due to their social world, fix 
what is remarkable about Emma is that she 
rose but was never made to suffer for it. AsSir 
William’s wife, she was more courted than 
shunned (despite her vulgarity, visitors were 


not even particularly catty about her), and 
back in England, the manage d trois found 


d tiffing the king. 

Coleman opens with a brisk summary of 
Eton’s thesis on Tudor government: it was 
MBfoimed in the 1530s by the conscious plan- 
tag ofThomas Cromwell, “the most remark- 
fc revolutionary in English history", into 
unified, sovereign state, independent of 
«maj authority, governed by organized 
taucratic departments of state and subject 
^ihe supremacy of statute. Equally briskly 
“torn dismisses earlier critics of that thesis, 
S reviewer among others, for concentrating 
to much upon the antecedents of the Crom- 
^ era and neglecting the essential de- 
jfyxnenls after 1540. The road is opened for 


admission practically everywhere (except .it Radical reassessment which will challenge and 


Court and Blenheim). Only after Netsoai 
death did she feel the pinch, but It could nej 
have been realistic to expect the state to hou- j 
our a dying hero’s will which left his mistress 
and bastard as a legacy to the nation! 


treated as an intellectual partner. What she 
actually found herself to be was an affec- 
tionately valued housekeeper. Her deepest 
jealousy of Lady Harriet Baring was from a 
suspicion that Lady Harriet was enjoying the 
cferebral confidence and, participation which 
Carlyle denied to his wife! Mrs Carlyle wanted 
fame on her own account - *T too am here”, she 
was apt to remind Carlyle’s admirers. Virginia 
Surtees speculates whether she would have 
been happier married to one of her many more 
commonplace suitors, or if Edward Irving, the 
love of her youth, had been free to mafry heri 
One might also wonder whether she would 
Have been happier if she had found her own 
intellectual outlet in authorshi p. ; As a girl she 
had written a five-act tragedy, verses, a novel; 
later her anecdotal skill became so great that 
even Dickens was impressed by a novel-plot 
- WhicJj she casually threw off in conversation. 
Virginia Surtees, disparages fylrs Carlyle’s 
;; narrative powers, suggesting that she wasoften 
' thought a bore, and in general, though ad min- 
ing her coqrage, seems otherwise rather to dis-. 
v like her, dwelling on her self-pity and reseni- 
menti, her, coquettish exaggeration of, her 
admirers*' devotion, her shrewish uncharitable 
judgmeiits. lt Is an engrossing portrait of a 
. complex; tlevet women who, as she herself 
admitted, was “without the faculty of being 
happy”. But perhaps the unhappiness of the 
>. ^riyte mfinage is top exclusively dwelt on; we 
( (do nuichof lhe M pe ry ad ing sorrow” ofthe 
■ to Cheyiap Row”,; of depress- ' 

p ,ton ; "dyspepsia apd inSoitinia, and not enough 
of toe houseproud snugness, .] he : lively con- 
_! jJEwtipnand cqterielanguage.'tnrlyte’shuge 
: Snouts of laughter, the parties that went off like 
! -fireworks; v.chackopspf witexpjodingih ’dvefy 
frequented by Maz- 


■Pplant both sides to the earlier debate. The 
that follow mostly concentrate upon 
preialaspects ofthe 1530s and 40s, in order to 
s ^ ultimately to replace the Eltonian 

proceedings are opened by Star- 
^«hh what was evidently an afterthought: 

• to convince us that the real age of 

: '‘i*® ,a y in the fifteenth century, not the 
. w. x^r^adrjC 1 ! 1 ' Hls P rincl P fl l argument is that the 

zini, Tennyson, Browning, Milnes.Macre Jt.* of ( ij eword “commonwealth’’ suggests a 

cannot have been habitually sorrow-p^ ,yrMd self-conscious attitude to change. He 
Virginia Surtees’s spirited a ^ dweU ' f ^^tothe point In his conclusion, asserting 
ctaed biography is naturally polarized o sixteenth century governmental re- 

Carlyle; her husband, his books ana 0n |y once ”an issue of public political 

remain on the periphery. In tw 1 ^ -We. Prom this he Infers that government 

volumes of their joint Collected Lew . taleeruh century, “unlike government 

other way round; there are few of he ^fiAeenth”, did not need and did not get 

the focus is all on him. £°£ rhfluL That ^ere were reforms in 

and his siblings about "nU that * ^gomg ^ fifteenth centuiy is undeniable. But to 

dan" sometimes wearisomely reiter _> gefrom the presence or absence of public 
and plans* letters and hoWS iDcW^ ^ om l ^ e a PPearance and meaning 

ers received and not received, ^ i word that one era was an age of 

und nffpcfinnatfi. if not very pefcepu Wfm and fViA «„ 


self-centred! 

•d to M 

childless Carlyle advising his sisters-m 
about their babies’ food and clotm fr 
:H(s letters to . Emerson « re 
arrangements about the American i pn^. 
his books* but to Emerson and 
friends he revealed more of his J® ‘ ■ 

concerns:! his lecture courses, the 

the London Library, the first hints o 
well project; anxiety over pubhe unrw* 
Hungry Forties set in. Thel ^.l ir * » 

often-quoted pen-portraits of MUnes, 


. „ . — .. . „.,«>nhve, wuo ern whs tin ngs ui 

and affectionate, if not very Mls OjJT «» other not seems merely per- 

cern for his family s welfare, wh ch M ^.Reform became a matter of public de- 
lyle's more brilliant but moreself th, middle of the fifteenth century be- 

ters lack.. It is touchingly _ was suffering the consequences 

{JgJJ* b y an outstandingly incompe- 

rather slender beginning we are 
Jwae more solid food. Starkey, John 
^ deal between them with the 
, M administration: Privy Cham- 
^Goundl. Starkey releases some 
kq hjdJ/^^. toaterlal that has until now 
on the Privy Chqm- 
jj^raqws, very skilfully that the Privy 
department of the royal 
^ under Henry. VIIT to play a 

w..-«w-not ™»rely in the politics of the 
- — am a in national administration. 
Wijk'^htplex and important article, Guy 
ft?' tlle history of the Council 
central cpntention, 
was born < 


□iren-quoieu pen-pui nv0 i 

Dickera, Landor, Te ^ n ^' 1 *^ D’Orsaf»it^^’ V ai ne under Henry. VDI to play a 

'»• h i®u fe n ° l in the politics of the 
• the stuttering Darley. * nwiM^T 1 ! 1 blit alsn in n«fi^/.i 

V favourite metaphor, seemed to h«m ? » 

, of '‘sunbeams and miry clay", of hla B 
- rainbows; often made wretched Y . ^ 
and fret of London, he yet.felt tha In 
UP a slippery pole oyet a bottom^ _ L 
which he,ha,d been precariously en^P^, | 

, .boyhood, He had now reached a .. 

‘ f^me and achievement on which o? 

•' pause fof breath. 


bom out of the 


jHgrimage of Grace, sefems 
isTinked to Star, 
to^thfe Prjvy Council In- ■ 
; aristocratic .regimes. 

1,:- . - - - - 


Nobles nre not likely to have welcomed the 
existence of n governing body which met sever- 
al times a week, handled a vast quantity of 
paper work and acted as a general administra- 
tive clearing-house. However, the main con- 
tention of these chapters, supported by Hoak's 
interesting account of the formation of Mary’s 
Council in 1553, Is that the administrative 
changes of the Henrician era were piecemeal 
and pragmatic, responses to immediate needs 
rather than the result of a single act of creation 
or of long-term planning. 

J. D. Alsop and Coleman discuss the arcane 
intricacies of government finance. In what is 
probably the best chapter in the book, Alsop 
shows the dangers of using “Weberian" ideal 
types in history. Too many writers on the sub- 
ject have measured sixteenth-century financial 
machinery against some later standard of 
“modern” government. The result has been to 
obscure and distort the reality: it is a charge to 
which this reviewer pleads guilty. Alsop 
demonstrates very convincingly that there was 
no real distinction between the allegedly 
“bureaucratic” and the ‘'household" depart- 
ments of finance, and that changes were made 
for short-term reasons, in response to immedi- 
ate needs, whether these were the fiscal de- 
mands of war or the acquisition of revenue 
from the Church. By 1558 there had emerged a 
system of specialized financial departments 
under the direct control of the Privy Council. 

He sees this, very reasonably, as a significant 
change from the situation in 1509; but one is 
left wondering whether the Exchequer system 
of 1558 was really so very different from that of 
the fifteenth century, except in the matter of 
conciliar control. Nor does his assertion that 
the structure provided a “stable and resilient 
framework for central finance welt into the 
following century" seem totally convincing. 
Indeed, both these doubts are reinforced by 
Coleman's chapter on the reorganization of the 
Exchequer of Receipt between 1554 and 1572. 

He chronicles, not always very lucidly, a be- 
wildering series of changes in the Exchequer 
system as different officials manoeuvred for 
power and Influence, sometimes restoring 
medieval procedures, sometimes reintroduc- 
ing reformed methods. By contrast with Alsop, 
Who sees change as usually a response to gov- 
ernmental needs, Coleman views it as almost 
invariably the consequence of bureaucratic in- 
fighting; and his conclusion seems reasonable. 

In view of what he writes it is hard to see the 
system as either “stable" or “resilient”. 

In a chapter that lies rather apart from the 
others Loach discusses the history of Parlia- 
ment. Unlike the other contributors she sets 
her discussion in the whole century, and she is 
the only author in the volume to look beyond 
the boundaries of the court and central ad- 
ministration. By focusing on the increasing size 
of the House of Commons she is able to make 
some important points about attitudes to Par- 
liament. The growth in membership was not 
the result of pressure from the boroughs or 
from magnates seeking patronage. For most of 
the century the main impetus for the creation 
of new seats came from the Crown, which 
sought safe seats for useful men of govern- 
ment. But in the last quarter of the century 
there came a change as the Crown grew reluc- 
tant to add new constituencies, and boroughs 
and nobles began to seek enfranchisement. By 
1600 representation was coming to be regarded 
as “a right and not an obligation”. This is a 
significant finding, though the main thrust of 
the argument is directed against J. E. Neale . 
rather than Elton. , , 

Where does all this leave the Revolution in 

' Government? Starkey concludes the book with 
the words, “Tudor readjustment In govern- 
! ment indeed, but do revolution’’. Even Elton s 
critics of twenty years ago would have a I owed 
that something more than readjustment took 
place; and several of Starkey s fellow-contribu- 
tors seem to be arguing for rather more signifi- 
cant change. Starkey’s new dl5C0Ve [> 
the fifteenth century was the real age of reform 
has upset the balance of hw« conclusion and the 
main sense of the book. The substantial find- 
ings of the volume are that changes Were pro- 
eresslve but hot unilinear - the pathway of 
reform wound about like 
there was no single great mind con aously 
planning a new form of state; and that the 
pressures behind the reforms came from m- 
medlate jjpllthal or. governmental needs.. 
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AnihonlsMor’s “Portrait of two canons", 1544, is reproduced from Mas terworks from the Gcmfildegalerle 
edited by Henning Bock (544pp. Weidenfetd and Nicolson. £40. 0297 7 8946 5 ) . 

Pragmatism" is the key word for almost all the 


authors. Yet there is a good deal more that 
might be said. The very narrow chronological 
range of most of the pieces enables their au- 
thors to produce careful and nriginnl exposi- 
tions, but excludes the importance of the 
second half of the century. Under Burglilcy the 
continuous cycle of changes in the administra- 
tive sector more or less came to an end: his role 
in establishing firmly the Privy Council and the 
Secretaryship was vital. But this stability did 
not extend to the financial sector, where Cole- 
man shows a condition of permanent flux and 
infighting. The contrast between the two sec- 
tors of government could and should have been 
more thoroughly explored. So might the suc- 
cess of the Crown in exploiting the resources of 
the country. Between Wolsey’s development 
of the parliamentary subsidy and Robert 
Cecil’s use of impositions there was no real 
innovation in taxation, although the govern- 
ment did of course make significant windfall 
gains from the lands of the Church. This illus- 
trates a major shortcoming of the work and of 
the approach adopted to Tudor government. 
For the most part the institutions are discussed 
in isolation and little attempt is made to mea- 
sure their impact upon society or their success 
in helping (he government to achieve its aims. 

Reassessing the Henrician Age is a collection 
of articles and seminar papers, five by each of 
the two authors. It is not intended to provide a 
complete revision of the period, but rather to 
contribute to the process of reassessment by 
examining certain key issues and figures, espe- 
cially in the intellectual history of the reign. 
Although there are many points of interest, the 
volume lacks a coherent theme and is difficult 
to summarize. Alistair Fox begins with three 
essays on the nature of humanism and a fourth 
on prophecy. In a general discussion of human- 
ism he makes several useful critical points, 
though he sometimes fires away at rather 
ancient targets: for instance, his elaborate 
proof of the contention that Skelton was no 
humanist seems redundant. But he insists 
effectively on the point that there was no 
humanist movement in any proper sense of 
the word, distinguishes clearly between the 
humanist and legalist traditions, and analyses 
clearly the different views held by humanists 
on religion and politics. He rightly attacks the 
notion that all English humanists derived their 
ideas from Erasmus and were fundamentally in 
agreement with him. Elyol followed Erasmus 
fairly closely and never resolved the dilemma 
presented between his principles and the de- 
mands of practical politics. More differed from 
him on many issues and Thomas Starkey 
adopted a much less transcendental form of 
humanism. Fox’s essay on "Prophecies and 
Politics" is disappointing: he gives no sign of 
having read Kelt h Thomas’s admirable chapter 
on the same subject In Religion and the Decline 
of Magic. 

Guy’s chapters are largely concerned with 
the ideas of Christopher St German, author of 
the important legal treatise Doctor and Sin- 

■ dent. St German omerges as the principal intel- 
lect behind the Act of Appeals, as the advocate 
of a standing representative council, as a prin- 
cipal, opponent of the independence of the 
church courts, and as an advocate of the au- 
thority of tjie general council of the Church. In 
his desire for a more "representative' 4 form of 

.. .aptbprity hc was eventually, defeated J»y the 

■ i’S 1 iii.it. t II i c i.'S M \ Cj.: 


caesaropapism of Henry VIII. The most in- 
teresting of Guy's chapters discusses the de- 
mand put forward during the Pilgrimage of 
Grace for grenter noble participation in the 
councils of the king. He discusses the fate of 
this idea - advocated of course by St German, 
among others - and shows how Henry VJI1 
brought the debate to an end. But discussion of 
the need for a Privy Council which would be 
representative, in addition to Parliament, be- 
came rather more important in the seventeenth 
century than Guy allows. One finishes this 
book feeling that ju&t ns some curlier writers 
saw Erasmus behind every important idea of 
the time, so Guy has magnified the role of St 
German. But his essays are scholarly and 
penetrating, dealing with many other figures 
on the way. The real weakness of tills volume is 
that is scarcely makes a book; the two uuthors 
have got something to say, but they have in- 
flated their work into an unnecessarily large 
compass and neglected to supply the reader 
with sufficient guidelines as he moves from one 
article to another. 
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JOYCE'S BOOK OF THE DARK 

Finnegans Wake 
John Bishop 

Finnegans Wake Is perhaps the 
most difficult and willfully obscure 
piece In all of modem literature, a 
book written in polyglottal puns that 
continues to baffle not only lay 
readers but, in large part, Joyce ans as 
well. In taking seriously Joyce's stated 
Intention of writing a book about 
the night. Bishop shows how the 
determination to represent nocturnal • 
experience accounts for the form, 
shape, direction, and language of 
the book. 

Bishop’s originality and erudition, his 
total command of his subject, and his 
penetrating analyses are Capable of 
making Joyce's work accessible; his 
ultimate achlevepient is to make it 
meaningful as well, 

448 pages / 8 x 10 in. 

ISBN 0-299-10820-1 / Oath. £23.75 
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First steps westward 


James Graham-Campbcll 

KRIK WAHIXiRKN 

The Vikings nnd America 

192pp. with black- mid-white illustrations. 

Thames artel Hudson. £12.50. 

H50no2l(wn 

it is an appropriate moment for Thames aiul 
Hudson to add a volume on The Vikings an «/ 
America lo their Ancient Peoples and Places 
series, since is lias been calculated that I DM is 
the millennium of Bjarni Herjolfsson’s sighting 
of the coast of North America -the first Norse- 
man lo have done so. according to the sagas, 
and maybe the first European (unless one 
accepts that St Brendan or some other Irish 
monk achieved this earlier and returned to tell 
the tide). Hcrjolfsson did not put ashore for he 
had been blown off course on his way to deliver 
acargo to the Norse settlements recently estab- 
lished in Greenland, under (he leadership of 
i!irik the Red. It was Firik's sou. Leif the 
Lucky, who was to retrace Bj ami's journey in 
reverse and is credited with having been the 
first to over* winter in what he called "Vfn- 
land". Others followed and permanent settle- 


ment was attempted, hut ultimately in vain. 

The author of The Vikings ami America. 
Eirik Wahlgren. best known for his hook The 
Sensing inn Stone, a Mystery Solved ( 1958), on 
the nineteenth-century fake runes tone from 
Minnesota, has a lively style that is n pleasure to 
read. He writes best on what he knows best - of 
the often contradictory evidence of the sagas 
for exploration and settlement in Greenland 
and Vinlund. and. in an entertaining chapter 
entitled “Buckram Vikings", of the vast accu- 
mulation of North American Norse fakes and 
forgeries. 

There are three chapters on the European 
background lo the Viking's westward expan- 
sion and here Wahlgren writes with seemingly 
e(|uat confidence, but deceptively so. for much 
of his archaeological source mate rial is five to 
ten, or even thirty years out of date. He is well 
informed about new discoveries of Norse arte- 
facts on native Eskimo and Indian sites in 
America, hut he is unuwurc that Eirik (he 
Red's original farm in Greenland is no longer 
( hough I (after further excavation) to he that 
described und illustrated by him. Of particular 
concern is the failure lo incorporate the chief 
rc.su Its of the most recent excavations that have 
taken place at L'Amc aux Meadows in north- 


ern Newfoundland, carried out in advance of 
its reconstruction as a Unesco World Heritage 
monument. 

L’Anse aux Meadows is a small settlement, 
with three house-sites, dating lo about lOtiO. 
and constitutes the only archaeological proof 
of a permanent Norse presence in North 
America. Discovered by Helge and Anne- 
Stine Ingstnd in 1%1. its investigation was 
completed in 1968 and published in 1977; it is 
their results-that Wahlgren presents, in brief. 
The renewed campaign of the 1970s has yet to 
see print in other than the most preliminary 
fashion, but important new evidence has 
emerged - such as the fact that the features 
originally identified ns boat-houses are now 
considered to be natural formations. 

Wahlgren is properly critical of the attemp- 
ted identification of L'Anse aux Meadows with 
Leif's own community, preferring to see his 
settlement as having been somewhat further 
south (translating “Vfnlond" ns "Land of the 
Grapevine"). However, unable to resist the 
temptation presented by historical archaeo- 
logy, that of seeking specific identifications of 
anonymous archaeological remains with his- 
torical persons and known places, he offers us 
instead the colony of Thorfinn Karlsefni. 


which is described ns having lasted three win- 
ters before it was abandoned after harassment 
by Indians. But conclusions based, as this is, 
on “the size and relative persistence" of the 
L’Anse aux Meadows settlement, require a 
much more detailed analysis of all the available 
evidence than that with which we are presented 
here. Why indeed should it not have been the 
settlement of “someone unknown to the saga 
writers of Iceland"? 

The problem with The Vikings and America 
is that it is a book by a philologist, dressed up 
with photographs to which the text never 
makes reference, offered in a series that was 
established to present “up-to-date archaeolo- 
gical information in clear and readable form". 
Regrettably the illustrations start with a sup- 
posed “Viking helmet" that is nothing of the 
kind und include others of equally doubtful 
relevance (among whifh is an upside-down 
Danish brooch). What is needed is a revised 
edition from the publishers to correct such 
errors and to enable an archaeological update, 
for in all other respects this is a splendid and 
worthwhile book which deserves a wide read- 
ership. among whom it could do much to eradi- 
cate the popular myths and misunderstandings 
that surround this subject. 
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In 1946. while making a film for the United 
Fruit Company, the explorer Giles Healey was 
led lo the ruins of Bonampak by a Lacandon 
Indian guide, and there discovered three 
vaulted rooms covered with wall paintings in 
Classic Mnyu style. The Bonampak murals 
nowadays figure in every textbook as master- 
pieces of pre-Columbian arl but. surprisingly, 
have received no major scholarly attention 
since the monograph of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in 1955. Some of the reasons for this neg- 
lect are outlined in Mary Ellen Miller's intro- 
duction. which tells a sad tale of incompetence 
and bungling, with all the ingredients of a pulp 
fiction jungle novel: rivalry between the early 
explorers, an unexplained drowning, and a 
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. series of ill -equipped expeditions sent to copy 
t he m uruls (one group spent only n single day nl 
the site). The story was further complicated by 
(he politics of nationalism, with the Mexican 
authorities . and the populur press, ranged 
against the foreign exploiters, the Carnegie 
institution and the United Fruit Company. 

The real tragedy is that, while all this was 
going on, the paintings themselves were de- 
teriorating. The frescos find survived only be- 
cause of shoddy building construction, which 
allowed water to percolate 'through the roof 
vaults, forming a layer of calcification over the 
paintings. The cool, damp forest has now been 
cut down and the ruins covered with n tin roof, 
causing the walls lo dry out, (he structure to 
crack, and the paintings lo flake and crumble. 

Silicone injections have made tilings worse 
rather than better, nnd green fungus is.growing 
over the murnls. In Professor Miller's words, 
by the time the paintings are ruined, "responsi- 
bility will be so dispersed that this international 
tragedy will be no one's fault". 

Because of this destruction. Miller is forced 
lo treat Bonampak as a lost site, and she has 
returned to all the available copies and photo- 
graphs of the murals in order to reconstruct 
what was originally there, with help Tram the 
surviving copyists. The bulk of her beautifully 
produced study consists of detailed descrip- 
tions of the painted scenes and of the hierog- 
lyphic texts which accompany them, but (he 
search for comparisons Leads into digressions 
(on music and musical instruments, Maya 
weaponry and . costume, trade in Spondylus 
shell etc), so that the book is also a mini- 
encyclopaedia of Maya life.' 

Behind this weallh of detail lies the main 
question: What are these paintings about? The 

■ first problem is to establish the order in which 

the different scenes should be reud. Miller be- 
gins the sequence in Room L, with the pre- ' • i - 

sentation of a child-heir before the court on a - 

- day in December au 790, followed almost a 
year Infer by festivities with music and dancing. 

The presiding figure is Chaan-munn, ruler- of 
Bonampak, though Miller suggests that the 
unnamed child may be the son of the lord of 

■ Yaxchilan, to whom Bonampak probably 
owed allegiance^ Room 2 contains the well- 
known battle scene, dated August 2, 792, dur- 
ing an inferiortonju net ion w Iter) Venus passed 
in front Of the sun; A few days later i captured 
wa rriors a re! tortured - and delivered to King 

■ Chuun- niu an. The captives hre sacrificed off- 
stngc, but lit the final; act of (he -sequence 
(Room 3) lo rtls dressed in clega hf costume 

- dance to music while the of itib rqypl 

■ family mhlje offerings .of thelf own blopd. 

In recent years, as more hlerbalyj)hs;are de- / \ : 

ciphered, the lmporiancebf>V(lrfayc,‘^crlficp 
and bloodletting jn Maya -life has bppbnjfei, 
apparent, and the peaceful ph Biosb p^rV^rii^sYs iVj 
: of the Carnegie era have been trqrii|ottrfe ^ inioi v [ , 
i norma ( Meso American dyii a sis. ' > % ; • f 'ii' ; r-. 

turo is less romantic and less mystedblfo Uiap : :■ ' f i 4;!;' 

the old, but it Is a great deal : mora cunyintiii^, 

^ *t :, r T ' 5 * i '( ^ *• 


The Ford Zodiac bumped along 
an icy Flying Horse Road 
at a rate of knots: 

I recognized the driver 
as a man not to be trusted 
with the secrets of left-handedness 
and ran into the house 
to see if she was gone. 

We talked for an hour 

about Da Vinci’s Last Supper 

and Hendrix’s Are You Experienced? 

before he offered me 

a nearly-new Ford Orion 

for her pearls of wisdom: 

the man had no shame . 

I was at my wits' end. 

Despite a fiercesome blizzard 
someone sinister was dismantling 
his car bit by bit. 

. But he only had eyes for me: 
again and again he asked, 

‘Does the left hand know 
what the right does?’ 

He was a serious man. 

Meantime out in the Great Alone 
her blue-blood had frozen 
at thirty-three below: 
she wouldn’t last the night. 

The pleasures of her left hand 
would never be told 
to a m an of h is gaucherie : . 
she was never stupid. 

When I raised my hand to him 

he said he was just an errand-boy 

for thecrowned heads of Europe- 

his not to question why , his but to do and die. 

: Without a gun to draw or heart to dare 
I didn’t do him much.htirm, 

. but next dpy sqpt him oh his way '..••• 
remembering little of what had occurred. 

I suppose you’ve got the picture. . 

: ; SuffiCeth to say l laid her out 
: , in the dark of her favourite room 

with shrugs, and smiles, audtears , 1 - 
;;Ahd yes; I’ve learnt the secrets . . . : 

; vf- - !*•• i -ijribiVi A. 1 toi-Z, j tp 6(56, -- J 

■ J \ Andyes.IdriVeOnthewrongsideaftheroad; . 

; *■' jk ; \,:attd no,T doh'tknow howt survive. 

-vr:" v : : }£ :• ;■ £ 
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,’jjowphy never starts from scratch; philo- 
.^ters always carry around with them some 
I nception of the history of the discipline - if 
jilrtorcassure themselves that they are on the 
' it track where so many of their celebrated 
[yfrewsors have gone wrong in the pasr - and 
ji&ihis, at least as much as allegiance to shared 
britive doctrines, which most clearly fixes 
:<m into schools and movements. Behind the 
;iwnl]y protean diversity' of twentieth- 
:-amy Continental philosophy, for example, 

:<re lies something like the following shared 
option of philosophical history. 

Modern philosophy begins with Descartes, 

'< first philosopher to make epistemology - 
xibeoiy of knowledge - into the central part 
I philosophy. If philosophy is to be, as 
«rtes terms it, “first philosophy" and pro- 
4eafoundation for our experience and judg- 
5 9,il must possess some standard as to what 
^«wnl as knowledge. Descartes proposed 
a standard - only that would count as 
wledge which could be given ns a “clear and 
•^perception" - and, on its basis, de- 
an account of reality as divided be- 
l «fi two substances: mind (whose content is 
; j5xfiately and unchnllengeably given to con- 
: >'***) and matter (subject to strict mathe- 
.^aj-physical laws), 

. principal difficulties of Cartesianism 

• /^apparent from the start, however: how to 
i |!aive the interaction between mind and 
j^tr, to say nothing of scepticism about con- 

justification in reasoning its way 
'• ■C mdlrcct RW «r®ncss of its own contents 
. oT« existence of a world of objects. It was 
■R^ith Kant that n satisfactory solution to 

• IrPJ^^ms was given, 

. 4 z!. Sst0r y * s not that of two mysteriously 
' W* 11 - su ^ lances but of a mind uncon-, 
“synthesizing” what is given to it 
senses into the form of objects 
° njer ’which we find in nature, we 
. p 5| ihpose", he writes). Yet Kant, de- 
i f»J«u^ Ctures n 6 a ‘ nst philosopliers who 
Philosophy with psychology, falls into 
I m m "* ^ a Ppears to suppose that 
somehow stand outside our own 
i^ U ?.? r(Ier to describe their operation. 

• S ”^ ant ' vil ° b° l h completes the idea 

■ Spiral as a U,eor y of knowledge and 
-■ Btiito 1,Sossentia * l‘ mi *ution: epistemology 
. ” ”ys start out from some unquestioned 

^ diat its standard as to what is to 

■ ^ cana • ° W ' e ^® e ’ presumption of. its • 

• i Se lf-inveptigation, or what- 

5 ^ r^ ant 'on philosophy must be anti- 
st tbi re , l a str 9 n 8 «nse ; it has to show not 
1 e P is ^m°logists went wrong as 

H but to address the question of 

■' - )vrong with epistemology - 
l Pj? ilo f°Phy - as such. 

• maypr may not have 
tSmv u° U ^ su btlety is certainlynot 

t aS rece ‘ ve d doctrine - as a 
had wide-ranging conse- 

•M^nialSSi tdex Pj®‘ n f { P r example, why 
’^Pbere are largely unim- 
-^Rtemporary .Anglo-American 
i ■ see ( not * perhaps, 

jM^bficatlon) as a form of episte- 


Anothcr consequence is to secure for Hegel 
a central place in the philosophical pantheon. 
As Wilfred Sellars once remarked, whenever 
philosophers come to despair about finding the 
turtle on which all the other turtles rest, it is the 
Hegelian snake with its tail in its mouth to 
which they most naturally turn for an alterna- 
tive. Given that epistemology has to make 
some choice of starting-point, its best chance 
would seem to lie in a methqd which will return 
to its own beginning and so eliminate the arbit- 
rariness which infects any particular starting- 
point. Tom Rockmore expresses the idea in 
Hegel’s Circular Epistemology : 

On the one hand, if philosophy is necessarily presup- 
posit ionless . . . then it must be circular. For it is 
only in this way that the result can justify its begin- 
ning-point. On the other hand, as circular the initial 
presupposition can be "confirmed" so that the inevit- 
able dependence of the theory upon its beginning- 
point can be suhlnted in a quasi-Platonic sense. 

This is far from being a new thought among 
Hegel-intcrpreters, but Rockmore does give it 
a new (wist with his suggestion that the philo- 
sophy of Karl Leonhard Reinhold - generally 
considered to be only a very minor post- 
Kantian figure - provides a key to its under- 
standing. Reinhold had proposed to escape 
what he saw as (he difficulties of Kantianism by 
means of a “hypothetical method" ; philosophy 
would make no assumptions which could not 
later be challenged or supported. Rockmore’s 
treatment of Reinhold’s place in the often 
obscure debates which formed the context for 
the development of Hegel's philosophical 
method is well informed and interesting. But, 
overall, his interpretation falls some way short 
of conviction. He fails to address a number of 
significant passages (not least one which deals 
specifically with Reinhold) where Hegel expli- 
citly rejects the idea of philosophy accepting its 
presuppositions provisionally and then justify- 
ing them retrospectively; nor (presumably be- 
cause he considers that this is the only logically 
possible way for Hegel to proceed) does Rock- 
more explore other ways in which Hegel’s idea 
of prcsuppositionless philosophy might be 
understood. In consequence, his book is con- 
siderably less conclusive in its challenge to 
established interpretation than he hopes. 

The anti-epistemological theme was inher- 
ited by both of twentieth-century Continental 
philosophy's most durable traditions: Marxism 
(explicitly post-Hegelian in its attitude towards 
philosophy) and phenomenology. In the latter 
case, however, it was not the founder of phe- 
nomenology. Edmund Husserl, but Martin 
Heidegger, Husserl's most brilliant pupil, who 
brought the theme into the open. 

It is a major merit of Beyond Metaphysics ? , 
John Llewelyn's well-informed survey of the 
contemporary scene, that it places Heidegger 
so firmly at its centre, for even if it is not quite 
the case that, in Continental philosophy, all 
roads lead to Heidegger, he is undoubtedly the 
most important staging-point on most jour- 
neys. Llewelyn presents Continental philoso- 
phy as a series of contending accounts of the 
nature . of meaning and interpretation, an 
approach which, though selective, pays off in 
various ways. It enables him, for example, to 
bring out not just the difference between phe- 
nomenology dnd structuralism - two traditions 
usually thought of in antithetical terms - but 
also what they have in common. Llewelyn s 
treatment of his subject-matter is generally 
sympathetic and his criticisms well taken. 
Although, what he has to say about Sartre 
might be thought somewhat harsh, this is an 
understandable bins in any author whose per- 
spective on phenomenology is principally in- 
formed by Heidegger. . . 

‘In Heidegger’s hands, phenomenology be-, 
came radicalized into an astonishingly compre- 
hensive critique pf the tradition ofWestern 
philosophy- including epistemolpgy.butbyno 
means -restricted to it. Epistemology, for 
Heidegger, is only one of the ways in which 
philosophy has addressed the problem of the 
fundamental nature of reality, ol ontolog). 
But, although: the, methods by which philo- 
soohers have approached this very general 
question have been almost as multifanous as 
(he weird and wonderful answers they have 
given to it, all of them - at least srnce the 
Pre-Socrntics - have gone wrong m precisely 
the sartie way: they have treated the question 
of whS iaas /f it were, implicitly, like the 
! qUestidn : what soil of things are Ihere7 And.m 
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so doing, they have completely pro- judged the 
issue: whatever philosophers may have come 
up with as ultimately real - substances, matter, 
atoms, processes, events, universal?., modes, 
entities, categories, classes, even consciousness, 
ideas, phenomciui or sense-data - is tacitly 
assumed to have this positive, thing-like nature. 
It is built into our lunguuge; the very word 
“what" in the apparently innocuous question: 
what is there? reaches out for the wrong kind of 
answer. In Heidegger's famous expression, the 
question of Being (die Frtige Hack deni .SV/ii) 
has been reduced to the question of that which 
is (die Frage nacli deni Seienden). 

One has to be sadly lucking in philosophical 
imagination not to find the incisiveness and 
scope of this critique quite breathtaking. At a 
single stroke, Heidegger changes one’s per- 
spective on a host of familiar problems (so. for 
example, it is now not so much the contrast 
between Descartes's two substances us what 
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they have in common - the character of posi- 
tive presence - which seems of central import- 
ance). finf, in addition to such justly cele- 
brated revisions of received notions, there is 
another side to Heidegger's critique of 
truditionnE ontology whiefi his interpreters 
(Llewelyn here included) sire often guilty of 
undercut pluisizing. 

So long as ontology is a matter or “what 
there is", it will appear lo he nothing niorctliun 
tin extension of the scientific enterprise of iden- 
tifying and classifying - the attempt to say what 
son of things (here are, but curried out at a 
greater level of abstraction nnd generality. For 
Heidegger, however, in say of something that 
it “lias" Being in a certain way is lo draw on a 
distinct ‘-ontological'' comprehension we have 
of it. separate and not to he confused with the 
“untie” knowledge to be gained from the 
empirical investigation of reulity. 

On the one side, then. Heidegger lias 
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nimiiitcd ii devastating critique of the way in 
which Western philosophy is infected by cul- 
turally relative presuppositions. Yet. in con- 
trast In this, he believes that (he distinction 
between on tic ami ontological understanding 
can be used to restore the autonomy of philo- 
sophy on a basis perhaps more ambitions than 
ever. No wonder that those, like Llewelyn, to 
whom I he first part of Heidegger’s work makes 
(lie greatest appeal, should so often he blind to 
its other, in a sense more conservative, dimen- 
sion. 

But can they escape from it? Of Heidegger’s 
successors none is now more celebrated - and 
certainly none more notorious - than Jacques 
Derrida. As his admirers have spread across 
Britain and North America, (he reaction to 
Derrida in sonic circles has been one of punic 
bordering on hysteria. Apart from the fact that 
it is counter-productive (us well as undignified) 
for .senior academic figures to be seen to react 
to new ideas like the burghers of Hnmelin 
on hearing that the Pied Piper is coming 
to town, is there any substance to their 
fears. 

Both Llewelyn and Irene Harvey would say 
"yes” to the idea that Derrida represents a 
threat to the philosophical establishment, 
though not because he is intent on luring inno- 
cent victims away from "proper” philosophy 
into Mime frivolous literary game. They believe 
that what he has to say is both pertinent and 
pics&ing for anyone trained (as Irene Harvey 
puts it in Derrida and the Economy of Diff tr- 
ance) in the tradition of philosophy with which 
we take ourselves to be familiar. Neither au- 
thor fully establishes their case, however, for 
neither quite manages to resolve the dilemma 
of doing justice to Dcrridn while meeting the 
reservations of those who as yet remain unper- 
suaded by him. Llewelyn's argument for Der- 
rida appears largely directed at those who have 
already accepted the case for Heidegger (in 
which he may well be convincing: why swallow 
u cornel and strain at a gadfly?), while the tone 
of Harvey's exposition (dedicated to "the 
genius of Jacques Derrida. In admiration, re- 
spect and the deepest gratitude”) is too stairy- 
eyed to press any serious objections. Harvey 


gives Derrida’s main themes thorough treat- 
ment. but her attempts to set his work in a 
broader context are not at all persuasive; the 
trouble is that she never really considers that 
the contrasts she identifies between Derrida 
ami the philosophical mainstream could count 
as anything other than points in his favour. 

But Derrida is certainly by no means easy to 
write about. He is. above all. a philosophical 
sceptic - someone who claims that one or more 
of our most cherished notions is either not true 
or not important (or perhaps both) - and this is 
a form of philosophy (or anti-philosophy) 
which is notoriously elusive and susceptible to 
bad arguments. In Derrida's case, scepticism is 
extended lo the entire specialized vocabulary 
of Western philosophy. Yet he is not, as one 
might perhaps suppose, suggesting that these 
concepts are false (and so advancing a philo- 
sophical thesis of a general, negative kind) or 
that ive should abandon them in favour of some 
new, alternative vocabulary. What he has in 
mind is rather different and, in intention at 
least, more radical: philosophy, lie says, de- 
pends upon oppositions (concepts are de- 
veloped which take their meanings in contrast 
to one another) and presupposes a fixed order 
of explanation, with the effect that in philo- 
sophical discourse “we liuve not a peaceful 
coexistence of facing terms hut a violent hierar- 
chy”. Deconstruction's aim is to attack this 
hierarchy in a certain way: “to deconstruct the 
opposition is, above all, at a particular mo- 
ment. to reverse the hierarchy. ’’ 

At this point, a naive question (so naive that 
neither Llewelyn nor Harvey addresses it) pre- 
sents itself: simply, what is wrong with hierar- 
chy? If, ns Derrida says, it is generally the case 
that our concepts take their meaning against 
one another, and (hnt our explanations pro- 
ceed in some order of priority, why should this 
be acceptable in. say, the natural sciences but 
out of place in philosophy? Naive as this ques- 
tion may be. it does lead to an issue which bites 
deep into Derrida's enterprise, the contrast 
between philosophy and non-phi losophical 
forms of intellectual activity. This is not a ques- 
tion which Derrida’s sympathizer can duck, 
but any way of answering it seems fraught with 


Freedom’s hammer 


Maurice Cranston 


A. J. AYER 
Voltaire 

182pp. Weldenfeld andNicolson, £14.95. 
0297788809 


Voltaire is a subject with which one would 
expect Sir Alfred Ayer to be happy, if only 
because of a shared sympathy for empiricism in 
philosophy and for liberty in politics. And in- 
deed in this short study of Voltaire’s writings, 
Ayer’s approach is eager, his exposition fair 
and thorough, his style sharp and clear like 
Yoltafre’s own. Like his little book on Hume in 
the Oxford Past Masters series, it is addressed 
to .a wider public than students of philosophy, 

‘ and. He does not allow himself lo assume that 
his readers have much background know- 
ledge, even of French. But somehow Voltaire 
' emerges at the end a distinctly diminished fig- 
ure. despite Ayer's assertions of his import- 
•• ance. 

. The problem is that Ayer's method of analy- 
sis, which he entries over from his philosophy 
' to his literary criticism, does little to support 
his conclusion that Voltaire was "great”, in the 
ctise of Humo tho method worked; the subst- 
ance of Hume’s achievement was disclosed by 
•; the dismantling of his system, but Voltui re's 
. work does not respond well to such treatment. 

. He is found to tall short in turn as historian, 
philosopher, theologian, poet And dramatist. 
As n historian , Voltaire's judgment Js shown by 
Ayer to htivc becii blurred by his idolatry of 
; great kings like Louis XIV and by his hostility 
td Jews and Christians; a? q philosopher, he is 
' found to be limited by hii u her iticq! adherence , 
to the teachings of Locke; aS a theologian he la 
considered by Ayer to have failed in his e f forts 
to defend Deism against atheism; arid as a poet 
and dramatist to have been generally over- 
Vated in his own time. The one masterpiece 
AyerwiJL allow & jm .1(1 tf 4UGA; 


difficulty. Here, for example, is Llewelyn: 

Derrida is nm denying that one may be speaking ife 
literal truth ivhenune says such things as “This pencil 
is red", any more than he is denying that there aj« 
objects we refer to and persons who refer to them. It 
is a certain conslrual of sense and reference that he 


deconstructs 


One can well understand what leads 
Llewelyn to say this. Yet if one accepts it, 
Derrida comes to appear much less radical 
than he does at first sight. If philosophy k 
really only a meta-level activity (discourse ah- 
out discourse, as Llewelyn here implies) then 
to deconstruct its terms implies no automatic 
challenge to the practices which philosophy 
purports to describe. To follow the thought 
through, one could say that, if deconstructing 
the notion of “object" or “person" does not 
involve changing our way of talking about 
things or to each other, then there is no reason 
to suppose that to deconstruct the concept of 
"history" or “society” implies changing the 
practice of the historiun or sociologist. 

There is a considerable irony here: though 
sceptical about every conceivable opposition 
within philosophy, deconstruction, it seems, 
continues to presuppose a cnntrnst between 
philosophical and non-phi losophical discount 
of the most traditional sort. Not that Derrida 
addresses himself solely to philosophical lexts; 
yet when, as in most of the work published in 
Parages , the occasions for his writing are -in 
conventional terms - literary, the strength of 
bis orientation to philosophy becomes more 
apparent than ever. However unlikely the con- 
text, it seems, Derrida will insist on finding 
resonances of the grand themes of metaphysics 
- language, time, the self - in it. Philosophy is 
everywhere implicit - a clear indication that 
(though he would be (he last one to admit itl 
Derrida's work does indeed remain haunted by 
some version of Heidegger's distinction be- 
tween the “ontic” practical business of intellec- 
tual life and the “ontological" dimension which 
it carries with it. Given his obsession with read- 
ing other authors in terms of their (supposed) 
unacknowledged commitments, it is nice io 
find that Derrida has his own; for once the joke 
is on him. 


Candide, and even this work sounds excessive- 
ly frivolous as Ayer takes apart its narrative 
components. There is not much left to justify 
the glory which Voltaire has enjoyed and 
which Ayer sets out to vindicate. 

He seems hard pressed for compliments 
when he speaks of Voltaire as a “great sym- - 
bol", a “stylist and satirist" who was “fun- 
damentally a man of action”. Voltaire would 
not have relished this. And yet Ayer is entirely 
justified in faulting him as a philosopher, for he 
was simply not an original thinker Uke Hume. 
Virtually all Voltaire’s ideas were imported 
into France from England - from Bacon, 
Locke, Newton and other seventeenth-century 
master's, arid they seemed new in eighteenth- 
century France only because they were un- 
known there. But Voltaire's lack of originality 
hardly matters, because his real and remark- 
able achievement was to have converted such 
ideas from abstract notions into practical opinr 
ions and designs for living, and as a result to 
have done more than any other single person to 
modify the culture of his age. 

Rousseau (with whom Ayer ventures to 
compare him) may: ultimately have had as ! 
muc}i influence as Voltaire, but that was felt > 
largely after his death.! Voltaire lived long , 
enough to witness the changes he had himself ; 
provoked, He was, with Montesquieu (an 
altogether more retiring man) . the founding 
father of the French 'Enlightenment; and if he 
was, as Ayer says, a ‘‘man of action” (he action 
he exercised was tha t of (he leadership of more 
. than one generation of philQSOphes - a philo~. 
sophe being understood as a free-thinking re-i 
formist intellectual tather than a philosopher 1 
ill the technical sense of a Leibniz or a Hume. ; 

. ■ It is for this reason that Ayer Is able to speak' 
of Diderot and d’Alembert as Voltaire’s "disci-:; 

■ plesVeven thpugh thCy had different ideas' 
from his, and father more original oneS t Theif; 1 
thinking m<?ycd in channels which Voltaire had- 
- peeped, .arid the stone, could -be said of, the 
OlboV. theorists !of th'e'tifne-- Holbach, ‘HeWd- 

^ If u U kq.*- 1 c^p j gliifttfeet' ; 

• .. v'f 1 -. : •„ • .;4 • - 

y'Si if '.Stf-r *y ; i S . J - •. ...'j 


Caught in a mist-net 


African airways 


ff. Ashford 


toM. BEEHLER, TIIANE K. PRATT nnd 

(jiA. ZIMMERMAN 

U&of New Guinea 

'jjpp.Guiidford: Princeton University Press. 

W 
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L those with an interest in natural history, 
inland of New Guinea is an essential port of 
j The world's second largest island is ulsn 
the most sparsely inhabited regions, 
i^re nature is still largely in control; you can 
Moran hour over unbroken rain forest, rising 
iungh the moss-draped cloud forest to alpine 
glands and snow-covered peaks. Long 
daion has allowed many of the original in- 
'atfants to indulge in an evolutionary ebulli- 
we oi diversification resulting in more than 
r.WO species of orchid, some 200 of rhodo- 
■ tofron, more than 300 of endemic birds, and 
^estimated 700 languages among the three 
tfon human inhabitants, 
jibe bird-watching visitor is faced first with 
lie difficulty of seeing the birds and second 
l^ethuientifyingthem. The mountain forest can 
^uUerly still and silent for hours on end; a 
Ik-net, however, will catch perhaps ten birds 
nday and each will be a novelty. Until now 
irre has been no satisfactory answer to the 
of identification. Austin L. Rand 

( :JE. Thomas Gilliard's Handbook of New 
wa Birds (1967) is out of date, out of print 
* almost unillustrated. Its second-hand 
l&aodlhe black market in photocopies tes- 
pto the lack of anything better. Subsequent 
oq New Guinea birds came in three 
l &priei: over-priced coffee-table volumes. 


EMILK. URBAN, C. HILARY FRY anil STUART 
KEITH (Editors) 

The Birds of Africa 
Volume Two 

552pp. Academic Press. £65. 

0121373029 

When the first volume of The Bird r of Africa 
appeared, the publishers of this impressive 
work expected to be able to cover the African 
avifauna in four volumes; now, it appears, the 
set will comprise six. Certainly, this seems a 
more realistic target. 


fatterns over wolds 


more sophisticated reasoners, and closer 
perhaps to Ayer himself in their forth ngo 
positivism and their religious scepticism, but 
basically voltairlens to a man. 

In an article he wrote on gens de lettres to 
Diderot's Encycloptdie, Voltaire recalled t a 
in his youth society had been dominated exclu- 
sively by men of noble birth but that by 
middle of the century they had been * or “ . 
share their dominance with men of letters, 
was a transformation that Voltaire had acco 


often marketed as future collectors' items, of — — 

httle practica! use; serious scientific treatises Christopher Perrins 

which have contributed greatly to knowledge, - 

but are of little use to the amateur, nnd anthro- 
pological studies describing the intimate in- 
volvement of birds in the lives of certain tribal 
groups. The older texts, many magnificently 
illustrated, are now priceless and only to be 
found in museums or such treasure troves as 
Lord Derby’s library at Knowsley Hall. 

Now the long-awaited field guide. Birds of 
New Guinea, has appeared and it is well worth 
having. Bruce M. Bechler, Thane K. Pratt and 
Dale A. Zimmerman have compiled a compre- 
hensive account of the birds of New Guinea 
and the outlying islands belonging to both 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesia. Each spe- 
cies account covers the identification , distribu- 
tion and, where possible, details of breeding 
and migrations. Particular emphasis is given to 
calls and song, so important in the identifica- 
tion of invisible species such as Shywits and 
Jewel Babblers, or of groups of almost identic- 
al Mimic honeyeaters or Scrub Wrens. The 
illustrations are superb. In the best field-guide 
tradition each species is in the same pose; 
whole families are included together, but simi- 
lar species from other families are repeated 
where appropriate. Two pages of kingfishers 
and four of doves are a feast for the eyes quite 
apart from their usefulness. 

The book is introduced by a remarkably con- 
cise but informative description of the geo- 
graphy and ecology of New Guinea and there 
are a gazetteer and a section of practical advice 
for visitors. 

My only complaints are that the value of my 
copy of Rand and Gilliard lias been slashed and 
that my own observation, of a humble House 
sparrow, has been ignored. 


ten Dunn 


*I.MATHER 
)&dj of Yorkshire 
%Ctoom Helm. £40. 
31)5102 


; .r to comprehensive account of Yorkshire 
|»*uby T. H. Nelson, who, we are told, 
flViteptwHh a string tied to his foot, the 
J^Qd hanging out of the window so that 
^ reluming home at dawn could 
^ if, in jargon still fashionable among 
“ bird-watchers, there was “anything 
w ®bout”. His pioneering avifauna of 
*** m °ch in need of revision when, in 
Chislett invested a lifetime’s ex- 

„ — , “ Yorkshire Birds, John R. Mather’s 

ptished almost alone by his eloquence an 0 j Yorkshire earns a place in 

pudence and wit, and his often ruthless ;|^iiiguished tradition in a thorough re- 

mination to make others believe what subject (and is readily compara- 

lieved; to become, as he put it once, a na . -jrajtj predece ss0rs because it adheres to 
in order lo avoid being used as an anyi - ff^ounty boundaries). 

Ayer’s chapter entitled “Ecrasez 1 1 " f a JJjj^Lhe .eighty- four additions to the 


gives us the best sense of the presence . 
powerful champion of liberty. Other * -■ 

inight have m«ked the Catholic Church w . 


\ te! of i bird * since Chislett derive 
„ innovations. The first was the intro- 
JJJ. . Britain in 1956 of Japanese mist- 




migiiL imTc Htuvaov — — - , t,„»none • oi Japanese miai- 

their writings as bitterly as Voltaire, b n .. qil j ck | y became the foremost trap- 
did what he did for Calas. Sirven an . _ .... J^nique, especially for small songbirds, 
victims of religious persecution, empi ^Jfls the realization that concentrated 

vestlgators to establish the facts of JJV’ W1 * JS?. 8 fram a strategic headland can 
cence, and then making their lnnocen / bHferio overlooked species. Both tech- 

to all the world. If Voltaire wa ? * b ? c | or - fe^'y ^lstered the already impressive 
unscrupulous; if he made a consideraDi i «Spuni .Peninsula .Bird Observatory, 
tiule by lending money at usurps ^ ^ ,jj^becdpie renowned for monitoring 


nuns uy icuumjj iimwj — . , biw ' , ' 9kh 1 = k - mw f> ,>a “downed tor monitoring 

interest, he used the proceeds " ^ re- :|O a ( nt f the. Continent, These de- 
even house, the unfortunate. «nci ied.to a vast increase in the Re- 


fugees from Calvinist Geneva. h 

Ayer says of Voltaire that he was ^ ^ -| 

of a political' reformer". K J^^.Ar»r»|39R«« against comparable 
agme what more could be eapec eh b»r Britain, Europe and : beyond, 

we to wish that he had been more ux ^ 

quieu, who had more detailed j 

constitutional change and an nr0 ie$l 

Whiggish outlook? Ayer could fniriy P ^ 
that there is: little coherence 
taire’s belief in enlightened absolutism 


corded, is documented (with the aid of numer- 
ous fine monochrome plates), as is its historical 
significance in fostering bird protection as a 
national responsibility. 

Of special archival interest are the written 
and photographic accounts of Yorkshire hunt- 
ing traditions, which yielded a wealth of data 
last century. There is a compelling portrait of 
Snowden Slights, last of the great Yorkshire 
wildfowlers, who claimed to have bagged 5,355 
birds between 1890 and 1907; and who would 
doubt him on seeing his formidable arsenal of 
punt-guns, in plate 48? In researching the lore 
of the intrepid cliff “dimmers” of Bempton, 
A. J. Wallis makes an ingenious reassessment of 
their harvest of guillemot eggs, shedding fresh 
light on the former status of the species. 

Wallis also comments that "from a some- 
what odd and suspicious activity up to the end 
of the century . . . ours is now a fascinating 
and enjoyable hobby for many”. John 
Mather’s painstaking chart of that progress will 
be as essential as binoculars for serious York- 
shire bird-watchers and a valuable regional 
reference for others. 



This drawing of an Immature Peregrine Falcon is 
from the Raja Serf ogee of Tonjore collection of early 
nineteenth-century watercolour drawings in the 
British Library. It Is reproduced from Wonders of 
Creation: Natural history drawings in the British 
Library by Ray Desmond (248pp. The British 
Library. aS. 071230071 6). 

To readers already familiar with Volume 
One there will be few surprises, although small 
improvements have been made to the labelling 
of the plates. Volume Two covers five orders of 
birds: Galtiformes (Game-birds), Gruiformes 
(Cranes, Rails, Bustards), Charadriiformes 
(Waders, Gulls, Terns and Auks), Pterocli- 
formes (Sandgrouse) and Columbiformes (Pi- 
geons and Doves), a total of some 300 species. 
Included in these groups are some of the most 
secretive and little-known species, the rails, 
and some of the better-known, such as the 
cranes. Coverage varies from about half a page 
for some of the vagrants and a few resident 
species about which little is known, such as the 
Pemba Green Pigeon, to rather over three 
pages for such better-known species as the 


Wauled Plover. 

Some 1 ,850 bird species have been recorded 
in Africa, about a fifth of the world total. 
Africa has an important, resident avifauna of 
its own; many of these species are endemic lo 
Africa; and, during (he northern winter, Africa 
plays host to some 40 per cent of the species of 
birds which breed in Europe and Asia. The late 
R. E. Moreau estimated that some 5.0DU mil- 
lion birds left Europe and western Asia each 
year to spend the winter in Africa; of these 
about half die on the two journeys or during 
their stay in Africa. Among the main groups of 
these migrants covered in (his volume arc the 
waders, some of which, such as the Sandcrling 
and Knot, breed in the high Arctic and winter 
mainly around the coasts, and the Ruff, which 
breeds a little farther south and is a common 
winter visitor to inland marshes all over Africa. 

One of the major groups covered in this 
volume is the game-birds. These include the 
guinea-fowl, which arc important economi- 
cally: the HelmctedGuineafowl was one of the 
first birds to be domesticated for eating and 
was widely introduced into many areas; later, 
the domestic chicken (from India) found 
greater favour and the Guinea fowl wus less 
widely kept. Another important group of Afri- 
can game-birds is the frnneolim (small, par- 
t ridge -like birds) of which most of the forty- 
odd species occur only in Africa. But perhaps 
the most exciting African game-bird is tile 
Congo Peacock. This shy, forest-dwelling spe- 
cies was not described until 1936, although its 
discoverer, the famous ornithologist Chapin, 
had seen feathers from a large game-bird in 
native head-dresses for many years. That so 
large a bird could have remnined undiscovered 
for so long caused a sensation, as did its ob- 
vious affinities with the Asiatic peacocks, 
which suggested an interesting historical link 
between the (wo areas. 

Another species included in this volume is 
perhaps the world’s most aberrant wader, the 
Crab Plover, whose nesting behaviour is more 
like that of a shearwater than a wader. It 
breeds in large colonies, laying a single, large, 
white egg at the end of n burrow in the sand. 
Although information is still scanty, it appears 
that the chick spends a long time in the burrow, 
again unlike other waders whose chicks nm 
around freely within a few hours of hatching. 

The thirty-two plates, by Martin Woodcock, 
deserve special mention. Four are diagramma- 
tic, monochrome pictures of birds in flight (two 
of waders, one of gulls and one of terns). The 
remainder are in colour and are painted to a 
very high standard. Where necessary, there is 
usually more than one picture of each species 
(for example, where male and female, adult 
and juvenile or winter and summer plumage 
are different); there is also usually more than 
one for species where there are well-marked 
races. Ornithologists have come to expect a 
high quality of artwork in books of this sort; 
they will not be disappointed by these. Posses- 
sion of the complete set will be a “must” for 
anyone seriously interested in the African avi- 
fauna. 
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TLS Listings 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


In response to many suggestions from readers 
ami in the publishing and bookselling press, 
the TLS this week returns to its origmul practice 
of listing new and forthcoming books hy sub' 
jeet and genre. We shall provide full publica- 
tion information (including hardcover and 
paperback ISBNs and date of publication) 
about all the books we receive each week 
which seem to fall within the main interests of 
our readers. For practical reasons, the list must 
- at least at present - exclude children's books 
(already exceptionally fully covered in the 
twice-ycarly special issues, as well as week by 
week), foreign -language books and paperback 
reprints of recent works. And we can only hope 
to mention a small number of those published 
on very popular subjects like cookery and 
sport. In the fields of literature nml scholar- 
ship, though, the lists will be very full. 

An entry will not, of course, mean that a 
book will necessarily be reviewed; and we 
regret that we cannot answer telephone 
enquiries or enter into correspondence about 
inclusions and exclusions. But we will welcome 
comments from readers a bout the usefulness of 
llie TLS Listings, and how they might be 
improved. 
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Oxford UP. 692pp.. Ulus. £85. 0 19 554454 4. 11/12/86. 
Miller, Joan One Girl’s War: Persona! exploits in 
MI5's most secret station 

Dingle: Brandon. 155pp. £8.95. 086322081 9.30111186. 
Morris, Jane, edited by Peter Faulkner Jane Morris to 
Wilfrid Scawcn Blunt: Letters, with extracts from 
Blunt's diaries 

Exeter UP. IJ3pp. £15. 08S98922J 9. 

Penrose, Barrie, and Simon Freeman Conspiracy of 
Silence: The secret life of Anthony Blunt 
Grafton. 588pp. £14.95. 0 246 12200 5. 20/11/86. 

Street, Lucie An Uncommon Sailor: A portrait of 

Admiral Sir William Penn 

Bourne End: Ktnsal. 172pp. £12.50. 0946041 47 4. 

8 / 12 / 86 . 

Tennant, Charles My Wnr, My Mules and Me 
Shilton. 1 12pp. £6.95. 0284986682. 12/86. 

Thompson, Neville Wellington After Waterloo 
R Mr fledge and Kegan Paul. 303pp. £19.95. 0 7102 07476. 
6/11/86. 

Economics 

Grirnth-Jones, Slephany, and Osvaldo Sunkel Debt 
and Development Crises in Latin America: The end of 
an illusion 

Oxford: Clarendon. 201pp. £20. 0 19 828546 9. 27/11/86. 
Maltra, Priyatosb Population, Technology and 
Development: A critical analysis 
Aldershot r Cower. 224pp. U9.50/S3S. 0 566 05205 9. 
18/12/86. 

Mills, Edwin S., and Charles M. Becker Studies in 
Indian Urban Development (A World Bank Research ■ 
Publication) 

Oxford UP. 214pp. £27.50. 0 19 5205073. 6/11/86. 

Perkins. Dwight II. China: Asia’s next economic 
giant? • 

Wiuhlngion UP. 98pp. $ 12.95 . 0 295 96402 2. 7/11/86. 

Fiction 

Anand, Mulk Raj Morning Pace (Indian Writers 
Scries; 1st pub. in India (984) 

Liverpool: Lucas. 57lpp. £5.95 (paperback). 

1 85180 106 5. 4/12/86. 

Anand, Muik RgJ The Sword and the Sickle (Indian 
Writers Series; 1st pub. in India 1984) 

Liverpool: Lucas. 386pp. £ 4.95 ( paperback ). 

1 85180 145 6. 4/12/86. 

Babsan, Marian Reel Murder (Crime Club) 

Collins. 180pp. £8.95. 0 00 231432 0. 1/12/86. 

Beasley, Jack Wldderehins 

Earlwood. Australia: Wedgetall. 257pp. Aus$19.95. 

0 9589138 03. 

Bhattacharya, Bhabani A Goddess Named Gold 
(Indian Writers Series; 1st pub. in India 1984) 
Liverpool: Lucas. 280pp. £3.95 (paperback ). . 

/ 85180 134 4. 4/12/86. ’ 

Epstein, Charlotte Murder in China (Crime Gub) 
Collins. 216pp. £8.95. 0 00 2320908. 1/12/86. 

Harding, Michael P. Priest; A fiction 
Belfast : Blacks faff. 153pp. £9.95 (hardcover), 

£4.50 (paperback). 0 85640 366 0 (he). 

083640 367 9 (pb). 20/11(86. 

Harrison, Toinrtte Fables 

Macdonald. 288pp. £9. 95. 0 356 12400 2. 1 3/11(86 . 

Penn, John Barren Revenge (Crime Gub) 

Collins. 184pp. £8.95. 0 00 232087 8. 1/12/86 ■ 

Waugh, Charles G., and Martin -H. Greenberg, editors 
Alternative Histories: 11 stories of (he world as it 
might huve been 

. New York: Garland, 363pp. £19.95. 0 82408659 7. 12/86. . 

Fiction In English translation 

Hart, Martin, translated by J.VV, Arrlens A Plight of 
Curlews 

Allison and Busby. 154pp. £9.95. 0 85031 646 4. 11/12/86. 
Ksuraiith, K. Shlvarom, translated by U.R. KalkurTho 
. Shrine and Chora n’s Drum (Indian Writers Series; 1st 
pub. in India 1984) .[ 

IJverpoal: Lttdns, 137pp. 1 2.95 (paperback): . 

185180 105 7.4/12/86. 

: Lit Wehfti, Iranslated by Alison Bailey A World of ./ 
Dreams ' 

Beljingi Panda. 24Spp, (paperback). 0 8351 1601 8. ► 
Samey, Jns6, translated hy Vera IfaUamTalcaof Rain : 
and Sunlight . ' • 

WyvenfSel. 143pp. £12.95. 0 9507839 2 7. 1/12/86'. .. 

History* general 

(Unsley. F. II. Sovereignly. 2nd edition ; f 

Cambridge UP, 255pp. £25f$34.50 (hardcover). 

£8.95/$! L9S (paperback). 0 521 32790 J (be)/' 

0 521 33988 X (pb) . 20/1 1/86. . ; - \; 


Oalrogorsky. George, translated by Joan Hussey 
History of the Byzantine State, revised edition 
(Rutgcis Byzantine Series; 1st pub. 1969) 

New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP. Eur. dlstr. Eurospan. 
624pp. 1 22.95 (paperback). 0 8135 0599 2 (he). 

9 8135 1198 4 (pb). 18/11/86. 

S eager, Robin Airnnianus Marcellinus: Seven studies 

in his language and thought 

Columbia: Missouri UP. 162pp. £19. 75. 0 8262 0495 3. 

11 / 86 . 

History , medieval 

Fossler, Robert, editor, translated by Sarah Hanbury 

Tenlson The Cambridge Illustrated History of the 

Middle Ages, vol. 3: 1250-1520 

Cambridge UP. 554pp.. Ulus. £25/539.50. 0521 26646 7. 

4/12/86. 

Green, Louis Casiruccio Castracani: A study on the 
origins and character of a 14th-century Italian 
despotism 

Oxford: Clarendon. 289pp. £ 27.50 . 0 19 821992 X. 

27/11/86. 

Hamilton, Bernard Religion in the Medieval West 
Edward Arnold. 216pp. £7.95 { paperback ). 0 7131 6461 I. 
27/11/86. 

History, modern 

Childers, Thomas The Formation of the Nazi 

Constituency, 1919-1933 

Croom Helm. 263pp. £25. 0 70993459 9. 21/11/86. 

Cooney, Terry A. The Rise of the New York 
Intellectuals: “Partisan Review" and its circle 1934- 
1945 (American Thought and Culture scries) 

Madison: Wisconsin UP. 350pp. £25. 0 299 10710 8. 

20/1/87. 

Corbett, Robin Guerrilla Warfare from 1939 to the 
Present Day 

Orbis. 224pp.. Ulus. £14.95. 0 85613 469 4. 13/11/86. 
Elsenhower, David Eisenhower al War 1943-1945 
Collins. 977pp. £20.000 217m 2. 1/12/86. 

Gibson, Mary Prostitution and the State in Italy 1860- 
1915 (Crime, Law, and Deviance Series) 

New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP. Eur. dlstr. Eurospan. 
297pp. $38. 

08135 1172 0. 

Harris, Michael, and Alan Lee, editors The Press in 
English Society from the 17th to the 19th Centuries 
Associated University Presses. 261pp. £24.50. 

0 8386 3272 6. 27/11/86. 

Harte, Negley The University of London 1 836- 1986: 

An illustrated history 

Athlone. 303pp., illus. £11.95 (hardcover), 

£4.95 ( paperback ). 0 485 11299 X (he). 

0 485 12052 6 (pb). 27/11/86. 

Klshlonsky, Mark A. Parliamentary Selection: Social 
and political choice in early modern England 
Cambridge UP. 258pp. £25 ( hardcover ). 

£8.95 (paperback). 0 521 32231 6 (Ac). 

0 521 31116 0 (pb). 27/11/86. 

Littleton, Taylor, editor The Rights of Memory: 

Essays on history, science, and American culture (The 
Franklin Lectures, vol. 5) 

University,. AL: Alabama UP, Em. dlstr. Eurospan. 

227pp. £21.95. 08173 0278 6. 

Loades, David The *I\tdor Court (Studies in British 
History) 

Batsford. 250pp. £19.95. 0 7134 3866 5. 4/17/86. 

Marshall, James M. Land Fever: Dispossession and 
the frontier myth 

Lexington: Kentucky UP, UK dlstr. Harper and Row. 
239pp. £18.95. 0 8131 1568 X. 11/86. 

Polonsky, Antony, editor “Polin'’: A journal of Polish- 
Jewish studies, vol. I 

Oxford: Blackwell/Oxford: Institute for Pollshdewlsh 
Studies. 422pp. £33.50. 0 631 15343 8. 20/11/86. 
Schlveibusch, Wolfgang The Railway Journey: The 
industrialization of lime and space in the 19th century 
Leamington Spa: Berg. 203pp. £16.50 (hardcover), 

£6.95 (paperback): 0 85496 504 1 (he), 0 85496 505 X 
(pb). 14/11/86. ■ 

Stleg, Margaret F. The Origin and Development of. 

Scholarly Historical Periodicals 

University, AL : Alabama UP, Eur. dlstr. Eurospan. 

261pp. £3 LOS. 0 8173 0273 5: 

■ Stone, Bailey The French Parlemcnls and the Crisis of 
the Old Regime ' 

North Carolina UP. 326pp. £29.75, 08078 17015. 12/86. 
Webber, G.C. The Ideology of the British Right 1918- 

; CtQqmHelm. 185pp. £22.50. 0 7099 3671 0. 21/11/86 , ] 

■ WBwn, Keith M., editor British. Foreign Secretaries . 
and Foreign Policy: Froiri Crimean War to First World 
War . 

Crodm Helm. 218pp. £25. 0 7099 3678 A 71/11/86, • 

History! contemporary.. '■ ... 

Vaux, Nick March to the South Atlantic: ^ 

■ 42 Corfmando Royal Marines In the FalkUnds War ' 


Felnberg, Joel The Moral Limits of the Criminal La* 
vol. 3: Harm to Seif 

Oxford UP. 420pp. £27.50. 0 19 503746 4. 13/11/86. 

Hywel Dda, translated and edited by Dafydd Jenkins 
The Law of Hywel Dda: Law texts from medieval 
Wales (The Welsh Classics, 2) 

Uandysul: Gomer. 425pp. £14.95. 0863832776. 
Manchester, Colin Sex Shops and the Law 
Aldershol: Gower. 264pp. £18. 0 5dfl 05232 6. 11/12/86. 
Richards, David A.J. Toleration and the Constitution 
Oxford UP. 348pp. £27.50. 0 19 504018 X. 30/10/ta. 

Literature and criticism 

Adams, Henry, edited by Edward Chalbnt Sketches 
for the “North American Review” 

Hamden, CT: Archon. UK dlstr. Oxford: Clio Distribute « 
Services. 262pp. £21.70.0 208 02115 9. 10/86. 

Barber, Richard, editor Arthurian Literature, vol. 6 
Cambridge; Brewer/Totowa, NJ: Barnet and Noble. 

165pp. £19.50. 0 85991 226 4, 0 389 20702 0. 28/11/86. 
Bremmer, Jan, editor Interpretations of Greek 
Mythology 

Croom Helm. 294pp. £27.50. 0 7099 3270 7. 21/11/86. 
Bryce, Derek The Mystical Way and t he Arthurian 
Quest 

Lampeter: Llanerch. 10pp., Ulus. £4.50 (paperback). 

0 947992 073. 

Carpenter, Mary Wilson George Eliot and the 
Landscape of Time: Narrative form and Protestant 
apocalyptic history 

North CaroUna UP. 246pp. £21.25. 08078 1681 7. 1/81. 
Carson, Anne Eros the Bittersweet: An essay 
Princeton UP. 189pp. (paperback). 0691 06681 7. 
Chaves, Jonathan, translator and editor The Cohimbh 
Book of Later Chinese Poetry: YO&n, Ming, and 
Ch'ing dynasties, 1279-1911 (Oriental Classics series) 
New York: Columbia UP. 481pp. $29.95. 0 2 31 06148 X 
(he). 0 231 06149 8 (pb). 8/10/86. 

Chekhov, Anton, translated by Michael Frayn The 
Seagull: A comedy in four acts 
Methuen. 67pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 413 42140 6. 
13/11/86. 

Daldry, Graham Charles Dickens and Iho Form of the 
Novel: Fiction and narrative in Dickens’ work 
Croom Helm. 208pp. £19.95. 0 7099 45280. 21/11/66. 
Dyer, Geoff Ways of Telling: The work of John Berger 
Pluto. 186pp. £12.95 (hardcover). £4.95 (paperback). 

0 7453 0097 9. 

Ehre, Milton Isaac Babel 

Boston : Twayne. 168pp. $24.95. 0 8057 6637 5. 

Eliot, George, edited by David Carroll Middleman* 
(The Clarendon Edition of the Novels of George 
Eliot) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 825pp. £65. 0 19 8125585. 4/12/to. 
Ferguson, Margaret W., Maureen QuUllgan and Ns*} 
J. Vickers Rewriting the Renaissance: The discount! 
of sexual difference in early modern Europe 
Chicago UP. 426pp. £42.50 (hardcover). 

£13.50 (paperback). 0 226 24313 3 (he), 

0226 243141 (pb). 11/86. 

Ibsen, Henrik, translated by John Northsm Ibsen s t 
Poems ^ , 

Osh: Norwegian UP. 162pp. £18.50. 82 00 07453 2. 

4/12/86. . - 

James, A.R. W., editor Victor Hugo et la Grande- 
Bretagne: Proceedings of the 1985 Manchester 
colloquium (Vinavcr Studies in Fronch ltt) 

Liverpool: Calms. 216pp. £17.50. 0905205 31 6. W/lW 
Morson, Gary Saul, editor Bakhtin: Essays an ; . 
dialogues on his work 
Chicago UP. 191pp. £16.95 (hardcover). 

£7.50 (paperback). 0 226 54132 0 (he), 

0 226 54133 9 (pb). 10/86. 

MulUn, Michael, editor H.G. Wells: Reality w „ • 
beyond: Critical essays prepared In conjunction 
the exhibition and symposium , "■ 

Champaign, IL: Public Library and ~ 

91pp., Ulus. $5 (paperback). 0 9617184 04. 

Paul, Sherman in Search of the • 

David Antin, Jerome Rothenbcrg, and Gary . 
Louisiana State UP. 301pp. £23.40. 08071 llW J* 
Plerre-Quinl, Uon, translated by 
’ Miles and Kurt Weinberg, preface by GermMn 
' Marcel Proust: His life and work ( W ! pub. « 

New York: Lang. 386pp. $54. 0 8204 0330 X.W* 
Rubin, Louis D ; , Jr„ editor The Literary Sduih 

SwSwm UP. 735pp. £I4,40I$16.95. 08071 


Buchan and Enright. 261pp. £11 JO. 0 907675 565. 
24/U/86. ■ 

History of $cience 

Bynum, W.F., and ftoy Toiler,. editors Medical Fringe 
apd Medico) Orthodoxy ! 750-1850 (Wellcome .. 
Institute Series in thc History of Medicine) 


History, ancient 
Fox, Robin Latte P again and Christians 
Ytklfy; 799pp. £17.95.0 670 l)0k4f l ;. 
\ Rofr&worlh, Christopher, arid T.P. )Yls 


>. of Amc! 


itiko Ajdvahcfl Knowledg^j Tlic growth 
reseitch universities 1900-1940 iv- -'t 


Scott, Clive A Question of SyllabiM: ^““^'preacb) 
eenlury French verse (CambHdgoSt^^ inF 
. Cambridge UP, 215pp. £27.50. 0 521 32584 6J P) 
Siegie, Robert The Politics of Reflcxlviiy: 
and tbo comlilulive poetics of 'culture i ? , 

Johns Hopkhu UP. 271pp. £21.60. 0 8018.3 
: 29/12/86. 

Snead, James A. Figures of Division: Wlltoa 
Faulkner’s major novels : . , 

Methuen. 237pp. £28. 0 416 012612. ^ 
Sugg, Richard P. Robert Bly (United S«*» 

- Scries, 513) .■ - ■ , on y 

Boston: TWayne. 160pp. $19.95. 0 8057 ■ 

Wellwarth, George E- Modern Drama and . 

• : MqSr.' Wisconsin UP. 177pp. $25.75. 0299 

WilMn, A.N., editor Essays by D, ” re 
- j. (he tfansactiodS of Ihe Royal Society of . 

wSaihigjol tW Unriu “^‘iSSaS^ 

.Bhudoroire, Flaubert. Rimbaud andMaiwnr^ . 

.'(CacnbridaoSjudicsiq. French)^ ^ 
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Marguerite, translated by Alberto Mnngucl 
Ea: A vision ofthc void 

£SS.7ta«e».’ M'ian Ellis. I52 PP . £9.50. 

S 145 X. 4/12/86. 

Ma, G. Realism in Alexandrian Poetry: A 

ujfsture and Us audience 

250pp. £29.95. 0 7099 3005 4. 21/11/86. 
wtnkdD, Tore, adapted by Peter Quennell An 
mgmitd Companion to World Literature 

Ulus. £14.95. 0 85613 566 6. 13/11/86. 

ftMopr Eagfish Theatre Music in the IHth 
Ctaiury. 2 nd edition 

AjW W. 684pp. £55. 0 19 316409 4. 4/12/86. 

Natural sciences 

Entail, La, and Kenneih Mallory The Last 
Eflioctloa 

KJ.XSpp. 112.95. 0 262 11115 2. 11/86. 

Philosophy 

toJ.P. Liberty and Justice 
(ton (trim. 232pp. £25. 0 7099 4523 X. 21/11/86. 
i Dge.Duikl E. Berkeley’s Doctrine of Notions: A 

- Kcotrcctton based on his theory of meaning 
Cwm Hdm. 226pp. £25. 0 7099 4907 3. 21/11/86. 

Ojn, Simon, editor European Philosophy and the 
Kumsn and Social Sciences (Avebury Series in 

. PfcDasophy) • 

lUakoi Qower. 229pp. £18.50. 0 566 05023 4. 18/12/86. 
Grin lid, Charles L., Jr. Self-Knowledge in Plato’s 

- flaakiH’ 

lit UP. 315pp. £28.50. 0 300 03594 2. 20/11/86. 
bail, Sdlm Kant and Fine Art: An essay on Kant 
ad the philosophy of fine art and culture 
Ofal Clarendon. 348pp. £29.50. 0 19 824927 6. 

U'lflfW. 

Hdudntij John Existential Epistemology: A 
Hdkyeriao critique of the Cartesian project 
ftfbnfc Ckmdon. 210pp. £22.50. 0 19 824906 3. 

urn 

SiUiiu, Richard The Coherence of Theism 
tOiKodoa Library of Logic and Philosophy; 1st pub. 
DTI) 

fojd-Cfotndon. 302pp. £8.95 (paperback). 

IIHWW X (he), 0 19 824434 7 (pb). 13/11/86. 

Poetry 

1 UnDumle *nd Joan, editors Voices in the Gallery: 
basud pictures 

[■Ci toy. 212pp., Ulus. £14.95 (hardcover), 
Miftptrback). 0 946590 54 0 (he). 

. imii2(pb). 26/11/86. 

Frank M. Nlghlwalchcr, Nightsong 
““Proui Writer* scries) 

.. 83b London Road. Peterborough, Cambs. 

v? 1130 (paperback). 0 946904 04 9. 

\ **11 Brian Advent 

A inter, dlstr. Berkeley, CA: Small Press. 42pp. 
Wfiptrback). 0 903400 96 0. 12/86. 

. Muon, Robert Alan Shoormal: A sequence of 
OWotuq. 

‘ ‘ Mygon. 80pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

‘ '*Q<)235. 

Anne Places and Passions 
■~" : i «*nr. 64pp. (paperback). 0 284 98703 4. 
Particular SunlighU 
V $6pp. £4.25 (paperback). 

.^^**78.20/11/86. 

Collected Poems 

i E°ctry Foundation, University of Maine. 

m a ,J hrdcove ^ $1195 (paperback). 

S\V (lK) ' 0 9,5032 43 0 (P b >- W 86 - • 

5 ,r>ng| »««» by Richard Chappell O Din 

\ ot Wrath, bilingual edition 

«« (Paperback). 

■ ^ ^1*° Poems of Carl Rakosf, 

'kmiJ Foundation, University of Maine. . 

I ^ (hardcover), £15.95 (paperback). 

J J 5 JJ Jf (he), 0 915032 36 8. (pb). 10/86. 

) 52 A Cargo of Balloons 

5/W: Other Branch Readings. 44pp. 
^ftrback), 1 8700]6 C0 9.- ' 

The Credit, book #book 3 
Wl' '*' 1 ”' Nt Anier - dislr - Berkeley. 

^ ^ mess. 71pp. £<j 0 (paperback). 0 903400 95 2. 

T i‘ * >alr ? ns and Power: Creating a' 

* n hiotropolltan Lagos 
AfrKan Llbrary^ 1 ) . 

261pp. £29.50. 0 7190 19443. 4/12/86. 

■ "'bosc Interest?: International 

SfeiwwE? B™kr i! ° poi ' oy <A counc11 

£19.95. 0 too 036H 0. U/ll/86. . . 

■ ,hc s ° vte ' 

^P' 50 (hardcover), £9,50 (paperback). 

- 

■V- Fbturq: Sodallsl pr SDP Mark 

t" rdc6ver) - &>95 (paperback). 
8785 ■■ 
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Psychology and medicine 

Ellloll, W.A. U* and Them: A study of group 
consciousness 

Aberdeen UP. I64 PP . £12.50. 0 08 032438 X. 25/11/86. 
Hukbu, D.W.L., and R.C. Mulhoiland, editors Back 
t ain: Methods for clinical investigation and 
assessment 

Manchester UP. 167pp. £25. o 7 190 2311 4. 4/12/86. 
Ledermann, E.K. Philosophy and Medicine, revised 
edition (Avebury Scries in the Philosophy of Science) 
Aldershot: Gower. 180pp: 118.50. 0 566 05062 5. 18/12/86. 
McDougall, Joyce; translated Theatres of the Mind: 
Illusion and truth on the psychoanalytic stage 
Free Association Books. 301pp. £25 (hardcom), 

£9 . 95 (paperback). 0 946960 70 4 (he), 

0946960 65 8 (pb). 27/11/86. 

Raphael, Beverley When Disaster Strikes: A 
handbook for the caring professions 
Hutchinson. 342pp. £19.95. 0 09 165470 X. 27/11/86. 

Reference books 

International Directory of Antiquarian 
Booksellcrs/Rdpertoirc [nlernatlonal de la libr&iric 
ancicnnc, 1986 

International League of Antiquarian Booksellers. 843pp. 

$35. 87423 0498 9. 

Beard, Geoffrey, and Christopher Gilbert, editors 
Dictionary of English Furniture Makers 1660-1840 
Furniture History Society/ Leeds: Money. 1046pp. 
t!00/$m. 090128618 4. 

Chant, Christopher The Encyclopedia of Code Names 
of World War li 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 344 PP . £25. 0 7102 0718 2. 
20/11/86. 

Feather, John A Dictionary of Book History 
Croom Helm. 278pp. £25. 0 70991043 6. 21/11/86. 
Partridge, Eric, edited by Paul Beale A Dictionary of 
Catch Phrases. British and American, from the 16th 
century to the present day, 2 nd edition 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 384pp. 1 8.95 (paperback). 

0 7102 0495 7 (he), 0 7102 1100 7 (pb). 4/12/86. 

Wella, Gordon Writers' Questions Answered (Writers 
Guides series) 

Allison and Busby. 124pp. LI. 95 (paperback). 
0850317592. 11/12/86. 

Religion 

Ghal, O.P. Unity in Diversity: A guide to the 
understanding of tbe fundamental unity underlying the 
great living religions 
Skllton. 132pp. £6.50. 0 284 98724 7. 12/86. 

McGrath, Allster E. Iuslitin Dei: A history of Ihe 
Christian doctrine of justification, vol. 1: Beginnings 
to 1500 

Cambridge UP. 252pp. £2S/$39.50. 0 521 30887 9. 

20 / 11 / 86 . 

McGrath, Alister E. Iustitia Dei: A history of the 
Christian doctrine of justification, vol. 2: From 
1500 to the present day 

Cambridge UP. 264 PP . £25/139.50. 0 521 32274 X. 

20/11/86. 

Oliver, George, Introduction by R.S.E. Sandbach The 
Book of the Lodge, 3rd edition (Masonic Classics; 1st 
pub. 1864) 

Wellingborough: Aquarian. 227pp. £ 7.99 (paperback). 

0 85030 535 7. 13/11/86. 

Riches, John, editor The Analogy of Beauty: The 
theology, of Hans Urs von Balthasar 
Edinburgh: Clark. 239pp. £12.95. 0567 09351 4. 10/86. 

Social studies 

Becker, Howard S. Doing Things Together Selected 

eSo/i, IL: Northwestern UP. 342pp. $25.95 
(hardcover), $ 10.95 (paperback). 08101 07236 (he), 
08101 0724 4 (pb). 15/10/86. 

Derasford, Peter, and Su*y Crofl Whose Welfare?: 
Private care or public services? 

Lewis Cohen Urban Studies Centre, Brighton Polytechnic. 
384pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 948992 00 X. 20/U/86. 
Boyd-Darrett, Oliver, and Peter Braham Media, 
Knowledge and Power (An Open University Set 

Cwm Helm. 483pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 7099 5026 8. 

21 / 11 / 86 . 

Brown, Allan Groupwork, 2nd edition (Community 
Care Practice Handbooks) 

Aldershol : Gower. 120pp. 14.95 (paperback). 

0566 051982. . 

Cahn, Steven M. SBints and Scamps: Ethics in 
academia 

Totowa, NJ: Rownm arid Ulllefleld. 1 12pp. 

515.9$ (hardcover), $7,95 (paperback). 

0 8476 7517 3 (he). 0 8476 7518 1 (pb). 10/10/86. 

Doyal, Len, and Roger Harris Empiricism, ■ 

Explanation and Rationality: An introduction to the 
philosophy of the social sciences • . 

Roudedge and Kegan Paul imp. (20. 

0 7102 9646 1 (he), 0 7102 0960 6 (pb). 20/1 1/86. 
Goldsmith, Edward. »oi Nicholas Hlldyard, editor* 

: Green Britain or Industrial Wasteland? 

1 Cambridge: Polliy. 374pp. £25 (hardcover), ’ 

£6.95 (paperback). 0 7456 0249 5 (he), 

0 7456 0350 9 (pb). 27/11/86. 

Hnshll Iwao The. World of Sex, vol. 2: Sex and . . ■ 
Marriage (Perspectives on Japan and the WcsMcrics) 
Ashford: Norbtiry. 316pp. £14.95. 0 904404 55 2. 11/86. 
U,h*ston, Myra Cohn The Child as Poet: Myth or 

Horn Book. 354pp. £24.95.087675 2873. 
Macb^Bogdan W., and Wloddmlerz WwWskl,.. : . 

g gggSSSsHif:' 
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